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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH 
' AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


PRESENTED TO THE ANNUAL MEETING HELD AT EXETER HALL, 
LONDON, MAY 17, 1844, 


In presenting the fifth annual Report of the Society to its sup- 
porters and friends, the Committee would call attention in the first 
place to the present state of the African slave-trade. 


Tae SLAve-TRADE. 


The powers which stand before the civilized world pre-eminent 
in guilt for the part they have taken in this nefarious traffic of late 
years, are Spain, Portugal, and Brazil. Had they acted in con- 
formity with their own laws, and with treaty stipulations, the slave- 
trade would long since have disappeared. But deaf alike to the calls 
of humanity and honour they have shamelessly persisted, in peopling 
their own territories, or supplying others with slaves. Spain, 
utterly reckless of consequences, allows the traffic to be carried on 
as a means of enriching her treasury, of keeping the Creole popula- 
tion of her colonies in check, and of rewarding the adherents OF her 
changing governments for their services. The present Captain- 
General of Cuba, is an avowed partizan of the slave-trade, and is 
represented as uninfluenced by to the counsels, and remonstrances of 
the resident population who dread the further increase of the African 
race, as an element of weakness and decay, rather than of strength 
and prosperity. The parties most interested at the present moment 
in continuing the slave-trade with Cuba are the slave-traders, 
foreign adventurers, and the Captain-General. Portugal is chiefl 
devoted to the conveyance of slaves from Africa to the Spanis 
colonies and Brazil; and is as apparently reluctant to forego this 
employment for her mercantile marine, as they are to discontinue 
the guilty traffic. Brazil is now the largest slave-importing country 
in the world; and, it is believed, that, during the last two years 
the number of unfortunate Africans introduced has been immense. 
The horrors of the slave-trade continue unabated under the existing 
system of repression, and the profits fully proportionate to the risks 
incurred in carrying it on. The experience of every year 
strengthens the conviction of the Committee, that the abolition of 
slavery is the only effectual means for extinguishing the execrable 
commerce in human beings. 


Homs OPERATIONS. 


British India first claims attention. At the last anniversary of 
the Society, the Committee had the gratification of announcing the 
important fact, that slavery had been abolished in that part of the 
British Empire. The millions that were there enslaved are now 
legally free, the act of the governor in council, which secures that 

t end, having received the sanction of the Court of East India 
irectors, and of the British Government. Henceforth, it will be 
the duty, and should be the aim, of the Society to see that the 
emancipated slaves are free, in fact, as well as in law; and this 
becomes the more imperative in consequence of the general igno- 
rance of the peasantry, the habits of their masters, the paucity of 
European magistrates, and the vastness of our territory in Hin- 
dostan. The preservation of human liberty is usually more difficult 
than its attainment, the Committee, therefore, trust that the corres- 
pondents of the Society in various Bes of that great country will 
aid them in their important task. e same general remarks appl 
to Malacca, Singapore, Penang, and Province Wellesley, in all 
which settlements slavery has been abolished. 

In reference to Ceylon, the Committee regret that they are not 
yet able to say, that slavery has been wholly abolished there. A 
few hundred slaves yet remain to be emancipated in the interior of 
the Island; but there can be no doubt, that were Her Majesty’s 
Government to intimate its wishes to the holders of these slaves 
for their liberation, they would be complied with. At all events an 
order in council might issue, the propriety and justice of which no 
one could dispute or deny, these slaves being undoubtedly entitled 
to their liberty. 

“The Committee are informed that some slaves still remain in 
bondage at St. Helena. Their number and the nature of their 
servitude have not yet been ascertained. 

At Hong-Kong, slavery, if not actually permitted by the authori- 
ties, is found to exist. It cannot, however, be supposed that the 
British government, when the facts are officially known, will allow 
of its continuance. Nothing more injurious to our influence in 
China could be imagined. 

The Committee have also learned that at Gibraltar the inmates of 
the houses of the Moorish residents are held as slaves, and some- 
times sent thence to the Coast of Barbary for sale. 

To these points—the removal of the remnants of slavery from 
Ceylon and gr. Helena, the abolition of slavery at Hong-Kong, and 
the prevention in future of Gibraltar becoming a depot for slaves— 








the anxious attention of the Committee has been directed, and the 
most vigorous efforts will be made to complete the great work of 
slave-emancipation throughout every part of the British empire. 


Britiso Suips EMPLOYED IN THE CONVEYANCE OF SLAVES. 


The Committee have further become aware of the fact that 
British vessels are sometimes employed in the Persian Gulf and 
the Mediterranean Sea in transporting slaves from one port to 
another for sale. Among the recent cases brought under the atten- 
tion of the Committee is that of certain slaves conveyed in Decem- 
ber last from Gibraltar to Tangier by the English packet-boat, 
a British ship of war having previously brought them from 
Malta to Gibraltar. Of course they lost no time in laying the facts 
before her Majesty’s Government, who, they feel persuaded, will 
institute the most rigid inquiries into such abuses of the British 
flag, and apply the necessary constitutional remedy. 


EmicraTiIon From AFRICA TO THE Baritisn Coronres. 


The Committee have watched the progress of emigration from 
the British settlements on the coast of Africa to the West Indies 
with the greatest care, and have to report that, whilst on the one 
hand they rejoice that the British Government have resisted the 
solicitations of the West Indies to extend the range whence the sup- 
ply of labourers might be drawn, beyond these settlements, lest it 
should afford foreign powers a plea for covertly carrying on a slave- 
trade, under the pretext of supplying the colonies and possessions 
with free labourers ; they deeply regret, on the other, that they have 
given way on a vital point, that of a due proportion of the sexes, 
It was understood that at least one-third of the emigrants from 
Sierra Leone to the West Indies should be women; but the agents 
from the colonies departed from this arrangement from the beginning; 
and although a law was enacted at that settlement to prevent the 
abuse in future, it has not received the sanction of the Government, 
and now the emigrant vessels may take whole cargoes of men with- 
out let or hindrance. Looking at the consequences which must inevi- 
tably ensue upon such a system of emigration to the West Indies, 
in which no regard is had to the morals and happiness either of the 
emigrants, or of those among whom they may be settled, or to * 
economy in the supply of labour, and the permanent increase of the 
labouring population by natural means, the Committee feel it to be 
their duty earnestly to protest against its continuance, especially as 
it is found the cry for more labour is fictitious rather than real, and 
that capital rather than labourers is required to extend and improve 
the cultivation of the colonies. 


Emicration or Coorires To Mauritius. 


The removal of the prohibition laid on the export of Indian 
labourers to Mauritius, has led to a vast influx of these people into 
the island. The market has become glutted ; and probably the 
further introduction has been suspended in whole or in part, except 
in the case of women and families. The expenses connected with 
the importation of Coolies has been very heavy, and they will be 
increased by the additional sum required to return them home at the 
expiration of five years. As in the case of the Africans introduced 
into the West Indies few were women, so in that of the Coolies im- 
ported into Mauritius the number of the female sex has not been 
more than eight per cent. of the men, if so much. Such an utter 
disregard of the great principles which should govern the introduc- 
tion of labourers into the British colonies, is, in the judgment of 
the Committee, deserving the severest reprobation. 


Emicration oF CHINESE TO THE BritisH CoLonizs. 


Not content with opening the British Settlements on the Coast of 
Africa tothe West Indies, and India to Mauritius for the supply of 
labour, the Government, on the suggestion of the West India body, 
have determined to allow the importation of Chinese, under certain 
arrangements into the British colonies. These Chinese will be 
drawn from Malacca, Penang, and Singapore, and will be unaccom- 
panied by women ; and it is very evident from the Official Corres- 
pondence, that in this scheme for supplying labour to the West 
Indies, as well as in those which have preceded it, the welfare of 
the labourer is Jess considered than that of his employer, while the 
great questions of his moral elevation and social happiness have 
been entirely overlooked. The Committee are of opinion, that this 
forced system of supplying adult male labour to the colonies will 
prove a serious drawback to their development and prosperity ; as 
they hold it to be impossible that schemes, however well-intended, 
which violate the first principles of morals, and are opposed to a 
healthy system of colonization, can be permanently beneficial. On 
the entire question of Emigration to the British colonies, the Com- 
mittee have laid before the Government their matured opinions, and — 
they trust, not without producing some useful effects ;_ 
earnestly call upon their friends to sustain them in their he 
responsible labours. 
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Fuortrve Suaves witHin THE British Domrntons. 


The intense interest felt in the security of slaves who had sought 
and found refuge within British territory, during the discussions on 
the Ninth Article of the Washington Treaty, was wound up to the 
highest degree, a few months since, by the escape of seven slaves 
from Florida, who stood charged with murder. That interest was 
reciprocated by the abolitionists of the United States. As soon as 
the Committee were in possession of the facts of the case, they put 
themselves in communication with the Government, and with one 
of their friends at Nassau, Bahamas, whither the slaves had fled, 
with the view of preventing the catastrophe, so much dreaded, of 

lacing these persons within the reach of their enfuriated masters. 

e demand was formally made by the American Government for 
their surrender; but the document on which it was based was held 
to be insufficient to justify it, and consequently they are free. In the 
course of their communications with the Government on the opera- 
tion of the Tenth Article of the Washington Treaty, the Committee 
have pointed out the abuses which may arise from the working of 
the second clause of the Act giving effect to the treaty referred to, 
unless strictly guarded against by instructions to British function- 
aries residing abroad relative thereto. 


Britisu Supsects no~tpinc SuAves 1N ForEIGN CountRIEs. 


The beneficial effects resulting from the Act 6 and 7, Vict., 
cap. 98, for extending the provisions of the 5th Geo. IV., cap. 113, 
commonly called the Consolidated Slave-trade Abolition Act, to 
British subjects residing in foreign countries, shows the wisdom of 
that measure. The Committee are gratified to perceive, that one of 
the Anglo-Brazilian mining companies has announced its intention 
of substituting free for slave-labour at its establishments. The rest 
must follow, as it is now illegal for British subjects to purchase 
slaves, Important, however, as the measure is, it is defective. 
The penalties should have reached slave-holding as well as slave- 
trading, and the aiding and abetting of slave-trading by British 
subjects on the coast of Africa. The Committee do not despair 
that a measure embracing these points may yet receive the 
sanction of the legislature. To the Right Hon. Lord Brougham, 
and to Sir Thomas Wilde, M.P., the grateful acknowledgments cf 
the Committee and the public are due, for the able assistance given 
by these distinguished persons in passing the measure referred to, 
through both houses of Parliament. 


West Inpia Cononigs. 


The Committee continue to receive the most gratifying intelligence 
from the West Indies, of the general improvement, in intelligence 
and sound learning of the emancipated classes, and of their advance- 
ment in moral and religious knowledge. There is no diminution in 
the amount of labour performed by them, but a steady increase, as 
the returns of exports evidently show, and its price is gradually les- 
sening. Although during the last half year distressing accounts of 
the prevalence of droughts, in some of the colonies, have reached 
this country, by which large quantities of canes have been en- 
tirely destroyed, it is hoped the quantity of sugar exported, during 
the current year, will equal, if it do not exceed, that of the last. 
Capital and a resident proprietary, however, are still wanted, to 
develope the resources of the colonies, and to prove, in every direc- 
tion, that free labour is less costly in price, and better in quality, 
than slave labour. 


LEGISLATION IN THE BritisH CoLonieEs. 


The Committee regret to perceive a disposition in the Colonial 
tures, and on the part of the Home Government, to retrograde 
in legislation. They trust, however, that every attempt to place 
the emancipated population of the British colonies in a worse posi- 
tion than they recently occupied, to put upon them a heavy and 
pa, i gory of the sors taxation, and to obstruct them in the 
pure of lands, will firmly resisted, both by their friends in 
the colonies, and by their friends at home. 

In the Crown colonies there is some reason to fear that the Go- 
vernment have been induced, by the persevering application of the 
— to allow of the modification of the orders in Council regu- 

ting contracts for labour, and affecting the existence of the stipen- 
diary magistracy. The Committee need scarcely say how important 
it is that no change in these particulars should be made, and how 
much it becomes the duty of the Society to watch with vigilance 
every attempt to withdraw from the emancipated slave, and the 

t labourer, the protection which their peculiar circumstances 


_Inrropuction or SiAve-Grown Propuce into THE BritisH 
Market. 


In nce of the duty imposed on them by the original con- 
stitution of the Society, not less than by the mature convictions of 
their own minds, the Committee have strenuously opposed the in- 
troduction of slave-grown sugar into the British market; not, how- 
ever, as some affirm, for the purpose of limiting the supply of 
sugar to the public, for they have used their best endeavours to 
obtain the unrestricted importation of free-grown sugar, from all 
parts of the world, at the same rate of duty with that from the Bri- 
tish possessions and plantations abroad ; but for the sole purpose of 
preventing the extension and consolidation of slavery, and the con- 

sequent increase of the slave-trade, which would inevitably ensue 
EWP) posite course followed. The Committee regret that any 
feeds should have been otherwise advised. ‘They trust, 
that when the excitement consequent upon the present 
ssing this important question shall have passed 


away, a calm review of the principles which should ever govern 
the actions of abolitionists, will prevail, and that the Society 
will not lose the benefit of their hearty co-operation in promoting 
the noble object it has in view. 

The Committee feel that this is not the place to argue the ques- 
tion with those who oppose their views : they, therefore, respectfully 
refer their friends to the documents published by the Society, for 
their defence, as containing a full and candid exposition of the 
matter at issue. 

Zuxiveta’s TRIAL. 

An event of great importance, though not originating with the 
Society, merits a record in its report—the trial of Pedro de 
Zulueta, Junior, for aiding and abetting the slave-trade. A true 
bill having been found by the grand jury, he was tried at the Old 
Bailey, and barely escaped conviction, the petty jury having acquitted 
him, contrary to the summing up of the learned judge, who presided 
over thecourt. The facts brought to light by this trial prove clearly 
the artifices to which the traffickers in human flesh and their agents in 
this country, resort in the prosecution of their nefarious and inhuman 
deeds. To the courage, talent, and zeal of Sir George Stephen, 
the public are indebted for this exposure. In testimony of the 
importance which the Committee attach to the criminal proceed- 
ings against Zulueta,-and as due to the Anti-slavery cause, they 
have published an authentic account of the trial accompanied by 
such additional matter as throws light upon the more obscure parts 
of the evidence. This publication is earnestly recommended to the 
attention of the friends of Africa, throughout the country. 


Port Natat. 


Another event which deserves record is, that the British Govern- 
ment, in taking possession of Port Natal in 1843, issued a proclama- 
tion declaring slavery in any shape, or under any modification, as 
absolutely unlawful. This was rendered necessary by the fact, that 
the Dutch Boers, who had withdrawn themselves from British 
authority, had not only carried slaves with them to Port Natal, but 
had reduced some of the Africans, with whom they came into con- 
tact, to the same condition. The interposition of the British 
Government has now put an end to the disgraceful system, and has 
laid the foundation of the future ge ge of this settlement in 
the personal liberty and civil equality of all subjected to its con- 
trol. 
British SusJEcTS HELD IN SLAVERY. 


In Foreign Slave-holding Countries, particularly in the Spanish 
and Dutch Colonies, the Committee have reason to believe that 
several thousand British subjects and their descendants, are held in 
bondage at the present time. Some few have been rescued after 
great exertions ; the remainder await their deliverance from the 
efforts of the British philanthropists. In struggling for their 
liberty, the Committee are aware of the great difficulties to be over- 
come, from the determination of the Spanish and Dutch authorities 
to prevent inquiry, and to refuse their aid in doing justice to this 
unhappy part of their countrymen. The facts of the case, however, 
will, they trust, be made known to the British Parliament, and 
every means, sanctioned by the principles of the Society, be re- 
sorted to, to restore them to their liberty and their homes. 


Laws or Foreign STATES AFFECTING THE RIGHTS AND 
LiserTies or Britisu SUBJECTS. 


So jealous are the authorities of some slave-holding states, espe- 
cially those of the United States, of men of colour from other coun- 
tries, that they have passed the most rigorous laws, to prevent them 
from resorting thither. British subjects of this class, whether 
sailors or others, are liable to seizure, under some circumstances, 
and to be cast into prison, there to remain for a certain time, and 
then to be sold to pay jail-fees; and under others, to be kept in 
prison until the departure of the vessels which brought them to 
these states as parts of their crews. This treatment of British sub- 
jects is contrary to our treaties with these powers, and with the 
amicable relations which should exist between their people. In 
seeking the repeal of laws of this kind, the Committee are per- 
suaded they will be aided by the friends of human freedom in the 
United States; and in following out the policy of the late Mr. Can- 
ning, when Minister of Foreign Affairs, they trust her Majesty's 
Government may secure to every British subject, whatever ma ke 
his colour, the right to the protection of every friendly power whose 
country or colonies he may visit on his lawful occasions, ; 


Moravian Misstonary Sociery. 


It had long been a source of sere reflection to — the 
sincere friends of the Moravian Missionary Society, that a body so 
distinguished for its self-denying zeal and noble labours, in promot- 
ing the diffusion of the Gospel among the heathen, should be im- 
plicated in the charge of slave-holding. Yet such is the fact. At 
their establishments in the Danish and Dutch colonies, it was found 
that body held slaves. Under these circumstances, the Committee 
felt it to be their duty to. address them a friendly remomstrance, 
which was well received, and they have now the pleasure of being able 
to state, that measures have been taken to secure the emancipation of 
the slaves possessed by them in the Danish colonies, to be followed, 
they trust, by a determination to give liberty to all the slaves they 
ossess, whether in the Dutch colonies or elsewhere. Itis due to the 
oravian Brethren to say, that, previous to the general emancipa- 
tion of the slave population in the British colonies, they voluntarily 
enfranchised the slaves possessed by them; and had resolved in the 
event of emancipation taking place in other slaves colonies where 
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they continued to hold slaves, to refuse any compensation that 
might be awarded them. Having said thus much, the Committee 
trust the society will feel it to be their duty without hesitation or 
delay, to emancipate the slaves which still icing to them. The 
Christian public will expect this at their hands. 
Tae Anti-Stavery Convention or 1843. 

rtedar | the past year the Committee, in addition to the ordinary 
duties which have Teen devolved upon them, have endeavoured, as 
opportunity presented, to carry into practical effect the various im- 
portant decisions of the late Anti-Slavery Convention; but much 
yet remains to be done: the Committee, however, are cheered by 
the indications which are already manifest, of the Divine bless- 
ing on that noble gathering of philanthropists, and cherish the 
hope that the seed scattered by it will bring forth, in due time, an 
abundant harvest. 





Foreign OPERATIONS. 
Unitep StTares. 


The progress of the Anti-slavery cause in the United States is 
most cheering. Every communication the Committee receive from 
the abolitionists of that country, contain new and striking iflustra- 
tions of their energy, zeal, and success, in combatting with the foes 
of human freedom. It is manifest, that the power of the pro- 
slavery party in weakening in every direction, in Congress as well as 
in the State Legislatures, in town and country, among those who 
take the sacred Scriptures as their guide, as well as those who 
regard ‘the Declaration of Independence,’ as the foundation of 
national greatness, and the great charter of their political liberties. 
The progress of the cause, however, is most strikingly exhibited 
in the formation of the liberty party, and the influence which it 
already exerts in the several states where it is organized. This 
party is operating through the ballot box, giving its support to 
those, and those alone, who hold and will maintain the great doc- 
trines of the abolitionists. It has not, however, been content with 
giving an abolition character to the members of the State Legisla- 
tures, where it had the power; but is also actively engaged in 
securing the return of abolition members to Congress. It aims at 
great things, and will, under the divine blessing, accomplish them. 
It has put in nomination for the presidency of the United States, 
the Hon. J. G. Birney, a man loved and honoured on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; and, although it does not calculate upon placing him, 
at the forthcoming election, in the position which his principles, 
abilities, and character eminently qualify him to adorn, it will be 
able to demonstrate, when the election takes place, a unity of pur- 
pose, and a strength of numbers, which augur well for success at 
no distant day. 

Each succeeding year, whilst it demonstrates the necessity for 
Anti-slavery efforts, brings out, in all its hideousness, some fact of 
eve eg atrocity, revealing to the public gaze and indignation the 

idden horrors of the system. Probably nothing has recently occurred 
which has created a deeper feeling of abhorrence of the system of 
slavery in the United States, than the condemnation to an ignominious 
death of a young man of the name of John L. Brown, for aiding a 
slave woman, to whom he was attached, to escape from bondage. 
In his case, not only were the first principles of justice violated, 
and the forms of law prostituted, to give effect to an atrocity unpa- 
ralleled in modern times, but the solemn verities of Christianity out- 
raged by the terms in which sentence on the unhappy individual 
was pronounced. What effect the spontaneous burst of feeling in 
' this country, and the United States, may have had in staying exe- 
cution, the Committee know not. They are happy, however, in 
being able to state, that the penalty of death has been commuted 
into the infliction of corporal punishment by the cow-skin, and pro- 
bably banishment from the state. South Carolina occupies the 
guilty eminence of being the scene of this revolting affair; and to 
Judge O'Neal belongs the dishonour of pronouncing a sentence 
whine in turpitude was perhaps never exceeded. The fact has 
now become known, that the slave system of the United States is 
fenced about on every side by the penalty of death. It is death for 
the victim of oppression to attempt his escape from bondage ; and 
it is death to aid him in escaping. In the one case, the slave may 
be hunted by blood-hounds, and isting in flight, may be shot 
like a dog ; in the other, if the offender does not fall a victim to 
Lynch law, he may be executed by judicial sentence. The law of 
slavery is written in blood ; its exposure becomes a solemn duty in 
vindication of the rights of humanity, and the laws of God. 


Texas. 


Intimately connected with the question of abolition, in the United 
States, is that of the continuance of slavery in Texas, The intrigues 
of the great body of slave holders in the former republic, have, for 
their end, the annexation of the latter to their country. Should 
this union of the two republics occur, a country, larger in extent 
than France, would be open to the extension of slavery on the Ame- 
rican continent ; and, humanly speaking, the abolition of slavery in 
the United States, would be indefinitely postponed, unless, in the 
movements of Divine Providence, some great political convulsion 
should arise, or the northern and western free states should resolve 
to sane themselves from the slave-holding states. On the other 
hand, should Texas maintain her independence, and abolish slavery, 
the severest blow would be struck at the institution of slavery in 
the United States; and, peopled by a free and enterprising race, 
Texas would become a Le nation, possessing a territory wide 
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and to bless the world. The Committee have used every means in 
their power, both at home and abroad, to promote this great object, 
and now wait with anxiety the determination of the Senate 
the United States, the Government having signed a treaty of an- 
nexation, on this mighty question, so full of hope or of despair to 
millions of the human race at this moment groaning in bondage, 
and sighing to be delivered. 1g 


FRANCE. 


The great work of the abolition of slavery in the French colonies 
yet remains to be effected. It may be said, however, that, in prin- 
ciple, it has been resolved upon both by the French Chambers and 
the French Government, and that it is now simply a question of 
time and mode. Events are hastening the question to its solution. 
The French people are beginning to interest themselves in the 
matter. A noble petition has been presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies praying for the immediate emancipation of the slaves. 
This petition was signed by upwards of seven thousand persons, 
chiefly the workmen of Paris. Pressed by the friends of the slave, 
the government has promised a measure during the present session 
of the chambers, the precise nature of which has not yet transpired. 

A recent visit of the treasurer and secretary of the Society to the 
metropolis of France has not, the Committee trust, been without 
useful results. The private meetings they have held, and the in- 
formation they have imparted, it is believed, have awakened the 
attention of many influential persons to the importance of the Anti- 
Slavery cause. In this department of labour they were, during the 
part of their stay in Paris, greatly encouraged by the presence and 
assistance of William Forster and Joseph John Gurney, of Nor- 
wich, and Josiah Forster, of Tottenham, a member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Though the difficulties to be surmounted in France, before the 
work of emancipation is fully completed, are great, the future is 
full of hope. Among the encouraging circumstances which have 
come to their knowledge, the Committee would mention the grati- 
fying fact that the French Society for the Abolition of Slavery have 

etermined upon issuing a monthly publication, under the title of 
‘“* The Abolitionist,’’ as its official organ, in which every question 
touching the condition and the rights of the slave will be discussed, 
and the necessity and duty of emancipation enforced. The Com- 
mittee venture to recommend this important publication to their 
friends throughout the country, and would express the hope that it 
may powerfully aid in promoting the great cause it is intended to 
subserve. Besides this, they would state that a body of gentle- 
men, deeply sympathizing in the wrongs of the slave, composed of 
Catholic clergymen, members of the French bar, men of letters, 
and others, have determined to issue, at short intervals, small pub- 
lications, advocating the immediate abolition cf slavery. The first 
of these tracts has appeared, under the title of ‘‘ Appeal of French 
Slaves to the French Clergy.” It is an eloquent production, and has 
been distributed gratuitously both to the clergy in Paris and in the 
provinces. 

Hortyanp. 


In Holland the cause of the slave is steadily advancing. With 
a view of awakening the public sympathies, and enlightening the 
public mind on the anti-slavery question, a periodical has been 
commenced at Utrecht, to be issued gt two months. This 
work was much wanted, as few persons in the Netherlands ap 
to be aware of the nature of the slave-system in the Dutch slave 
colonies, of which Surinam is the principal, or of the atrocities per- 
petrated on the slave population there. The Treasurer and Mr. B. 
Wiffen, Honorary Corresponding Member of the Society, recently 
returned from a tour in Holland. report most favourably. 

Facts of the most revolting nature have been brought under the 
attention of the Committee, which show that the barbarities prac- 
tised in past times are not without their parallel in the present 
day. Englishmen should feel a particular interest in this branch 
of anti-slavery exertion, inasmuch as, probably, one-third part 
of the sugar estates in that colony are in the possession of our 
countrymen. 

The Committee learn that there are many British subjects held in 
slavery in Surinam, for whose liberation Mr. Schenley, her Majesty’s 
commissioner there, is making the most strenuous efforts, This gen- 
tleman, as his official reports show, merits all the support the country 
and the Government can give him. As might be supposed, he is 
subjected, in pursuing his official duties, to every ible annoy- 
ance, to the loss of property, and to threats which affect his life. 
He can obtain no assistance from the local authorities; and unless 
his statement of facts can be contradicted, which they cannot, as 
they are matters of public notoriety in the colony, it becomes the 
duty of the British and the Netherlands Governments to aid him in 
securing the liberty of those held unlawfully in bondage, whether 
they are British subjects, or Africans illicitly introduced into the 
colony, contrary to the faith of treaties ; for both classes are the sub- 
jects of his official reports. 

DenMARK, 


During the past year, Denmark has also been visited by the same 
estimable friends who recently visited Holland, and with cheering 
results. As a proof of the progress of the anti-slavery cause in that 
country, the Committee call atuieaios to an ordinance recently issued 
by the King, to the effect that the slave population shall be hence- 
forth exempt from labour on the sabbath-day, except under 
circumstances; that fairs and market-days, usually held on the sab- 
bath, shall be abolished ; that neither the masters of slaves, nor per- 


in extent, and boundless in resources, to benefit her own citizens, | sons directly or indirectly interested in them, shall, in future, be 
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allowed to sit in judgment upon them; and that schools shall be 
pag in the several Spanish colonies, for the instruction both of 
ult and infant slaves. This is a beginning, a small one, it is 
true; but, combined with other measures which are contemplated, 
will, the Committee trust, issue, at an early period, in the complete 
emancipation of the slaves inghe colonies of Denmark. 


SwEpDEN. 


The Committee are also happy to announce the Laren: siya by 
the late king of Sweden, ofan ordinance for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the slave population in the island of St. Bartholomew ; that 
ordinance secures the right of self-redemption to the slaves, and of 
their infranchisement to | other persons willing to pay for them at 
an appraised value. It also provides that immediately on their 
manumission, they shall enter on all the rights possessed by other 
citizens, and be equal with them before the law. It further forbids 
their being taken out of the island without their consent. It enacts 
that the slaves shal] have a right of property in all they may acquire 
by gift purchase, or labour in their own time ; that their testimony 
shall be received in criminal cases upon production of a certificate 
of their knowledge of Christianity ; that the masterg shall be pun- 
ished for the ill- usage of their slaves by fines, and in some cases by 
the forfeiture of their slaves, who shall be declared free; that 
healthy and sufficient food and clothing shall be provided for them ; 
that the aged shall be carefully provided for; and that the penalty 
of murder shall attach to the killing of a slave as well as to that of 
a freeman. However short this ordinance falls of the complete 
emancipation of the slaves in the Swedish island of St. Bartholo- 
mew, it must be regarded as an important step towards it. The 
present reigning Prince, the Committee trust, will complete the 
work his royal father began. Sweden has been also visited by 
their friends, Messrs. Alexander and Wiffen, during the past 
year. 
Braziu. 


The Committee deeply regret that they have nothing favourable 
to their cause to report in reference to Brazil, but the contrary. It 
is certain that during the last year a larger number of wretched 
Africans have been imported into that country, contrary to its own 
municipal laws and the faith of treaties, than during many of the 
years which preceded it. Great Britain continues to be mocked by 
diplomatic evasions and shallow subterfuges. Her remonstrances 
and protests are vain. The Brazilian functionaries, from the high- 
est to the lowest, with few exceptions, derive too many advantages 
from the guilty traffic to allow the hope that they will listen to the 
voice of humanity and justice. To them the national honour and 
the national safety are made to bend to personal gain and present 
advantages. Brazil has a vast debt to pay to outraged humanity, 
which, it is feared, will be wrung from her by the hands of the 
oppressed millions who groan beneath her iron yoke. 


Spain. 


However little was expected from the late Government of Spain 
calculated to advance the cause of humanity and freedom in the 
Spanish colonies, still less is to be hoped for from the present. 
General Valdez, the late Captain-General of Cuba, was personally 
hostile to the slave-trade, though he was powerless in curbing the 
rapacious spirit of his subordinates in office, has been superseded by 
General O’Donnell, who is notoriously its partizan. This military 
adventurer is bent on following the steps of the infamous Tacon, 
and to realize a fortune by countenancing the horrible traffic. How 
far he may be impeded in his designs by the recent insurrections of 
the slaves in that colony, cannot be ascertained. It is, however 
clear that, at present, the dread of still further outbreaks has sus- 
pended, to a considerable extent, the operations of the slave-dealers. 
But it is feared that, when the present excitement has passed away, 
and the terror-stricken slaves shall be again reduced to a state of 

ive obedience, the importation of slaves will be as rife as ever. 

e communications which the Committee have received from Cuba 
describe the tortures inflicted on the miserable slaves as of the most 
atrocious description ; in short, every punishment that refined malice, 
urged on by guilty fear, can invent is resorted to for the purpose of 
putting down the tendency to revolt which has sprung up among 
the wretched victims of oppression. 

With respect to the diplomatic intercourse of this country with 
Spain, so far as the suppression of the slave-trade is concerned, it 
has been useless. Despatch upon despatch -has been written to in- 
duce the Spanish Government to fulfil its solemn engagements to this 
country: proof upon proof has been accumulated of the corruption of 
tsi Colonial functionaries and of the extent of the nefarious traffic with 
its foreign ions, to no purpose; and finally, the British Govern- 
ment has begun to relax in its demands, and to yield to the wrong 
doers. It is with deep regret the Committee are compelled to make 
this statement, yet they would be guilty of a dereliction of duty were 
they to withold the fact. The — of this country have a right 
to expect, that no demand, founded in righteousness, should be 
relinquished by their Government. 


PoRTUGAL. 

The Committee entertained the hope last year, that a measure 
for the Abolition of slavery in Portuguese India, would by this time 
have received the sanction of the Cortes, to be followed by another 
having for its object the extinction of slavery in Portuguese Africa. 

ope has not been realized. A discussion on the subject has 
taken place in the Chamber of Peers, but the question has been 
postponed stne die, Notwithstanding this termination of the affair, 
the Committee are infarmed by their correspondent, of some cheer- 


ing indications of the progress of Anti-slavery sentiments amon 

enlightend and distinguished individuals. This, it is expected, 

lead to the formation of an Anti-slavery Committee, and to the 

— prosecution of the question in the Chambers, at an early 
ate. 

The Portuguese flag still covers the slave-trade between Africa 
and the Brazils, and the Spanish colonies. In the African colonies 
there is a great slave-traffie, carried on, of which the Portuguese 
Government ‘are well informed, but which they are unable or 
unwilling to put down. 

Rossia. 

The Committee deeply regret that, notwithstanding the noble 
intentions and exertions of the reigning Emperor of Russia, in re- 
ference to the serfs of that vast country, the great seigniors offer 
resistance to their gradual improvement, and liberation from bond- 
age. A recent case of an atrocious character inserted in the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, will illustrate the wretched condition of this part 
of the Russian population, and the fearful punishments inflicted on 
them, when the public safety is thought to a compromised by their 
desire for liberty. The serfs on the Imperial domains are reported 
to be in a much better condition than others, in consequence of the 
determination of the Emperor ultimately to give them their freedom. 
In reference to the slave-trade, a ukase has been issued of a prohi- 
bitory character, and of great severity in its penalties. 


AvsTRIA. 


The soil of Austria Proper has long been free from slavery, and 
penalties have for many years past existed against the slave-trade, 
yet in some parts of its acquired territory serfage exists. Tran- 
sylvania, however, is reported to have determined on the emancipa- 
tion of its bondsmen; and there are indications that Hungary will 
follow her example. 

GREECE. 

Greece, after a bloodless revolution, has settled the terms of her 
constitution on the basis of the personal freedom of all her subjects, 
and has provided that slaves, come from what country they may, 
are free, on touching any part of her soil. Her subjects are also 
forbidden to engage in thé external slave-trade, which exists to a 
great extent in the Levant, under heavy penalties, 


GERMANY. 


The Committee are gratified in being able to state, that the freedom 
of the slave has begun to excite attention in various parts of Ger- 
many, and has gouge Savors some powerful advocates. This is the 
more important as large bodies of the German population are 
leaving their father-land for countries in which the blighting in- 
fluence of slavery is felt. To carry with them correct impressions 
and right principles in reference to the hateful system, the Com- 
mittee trust, will save them from its power, and range them on the 
side of those who are — contending for human rights. In 
the United States, in particular, German literature and love of 
freedom cannot fail of usefulness. A voice from their countrymen 
at home, will find an echo in the hearts of the German pulation 
already settled in that country, and powerfully aid in the dittietence 
of nearly three millions of slaves, who are ‘‘ robbed and spoiled” b 
the oppressor. In a recent tour of the treasurer, and Mr. Wiffen, 
to promote the Anti-slavery cause, they found, among others, Dr. 
Caroby of Frankfort, and Dr. Worms of Hamburgh, deeply in- 
terested in the great question, and cordially disposed to devote 
themselves to the cause of the suffering and oppressed. 


Hartt. 


In reference to the great question of human liberty, the Haytian 
Constitution, recently promulgated, leaves nothing to be desired. 
A restriction, however, exists on the resident white population ; 
they cannot become landed proprietors. A recollection of past 
sufferings and dangers is the occasion of this. It is believed, that 
this law will be modified in favour of whites, the citizens of ceun- 
tries which are free from the taint of slavery. The recent insur- 
rection in the Spanish part of the island, is reported to have been 
fomented by foreigners. The Committee sincerely trust, that the 
effusion of blood which it has unhappily occasioned, will have 
ceased before this time, and that a lasting e, and a large mea- 
sure of prosperity, will be enjoyed hereafter by the Queen of the 
Antilles. 

NortTHerN AFRICA. 

Anxious to obtain information respecting the extent of the slave- 
traffic in Northern Africa, the Committee availed themselves of the 
offer of a gentleman, Mr. James Richardson, late Secretary of the 
Anglo- Maltese Anti-Slavery Society, who wished to proceed thither, 
to aid them in their researches, and to promote, as far as circum- 
stances would allow, the great objects of the Society. This gentle- 
man took with him a wer of tracts, done into the Arabic language 
by that eminent scholar, Professor Lee, of Cambridge, to whom the 
thanks of the Committee are due for his valuable services, for . 
distribution among the chiefs and others of that part of the African 
continent ; and an address to the Emperor of Morocco, inviting 
him to follow the ~~ of the Bey of Tunis in abolishin 
slavery and the slave-trade throughout his dominions. Althoug 
Mr. Richardson has not realized in Morocco the principal object 
he had in view in going thither, his mission has been attended 
with beneficial results. His unwearied activity and great intelli- 
gence have obtained for the Society a knowledge of facts of 
importance to the cause, which the Committee trust will lead to the 
suppression of practices disgraceful to British subjects and dis- 
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The Committee have also had the advan of the valuable 
assistance of the Hon. Wm. Jay, late one of the Judges of the State 
of New York, in carrying forward the objects of the Society in the 
Mediterranean, and various parts of the East, This distinguished 
friend of the human race has given circulation to a large number of 
the Committee's Arabic tract, and has performed an essential service 
to the Anti-slavery cause, in exposing a practice, found to be com- 
mon to certain ships of war, both of England and France, namely, 
the transport of slaves from one port to another, contrary to the 
laws and regulatians of the two countries. The communications 
made to the British and French Governments on this important 
matter will lead, the Committee have reason to believe, to the pre- 
vention in future of this disgraceful practice. 


Conclusion. 


Although the triumphs of the Anti-slavery cause, during the past 
ear, have not been so numerous as during the preceding year, they 
ave, nevertheless, been solid in their character, and most impor- 

tant in their results. 

The nature of the evil to be overcome—the enslavement of the 
human race—coupled as it is with the power of inveterate habits, 
engendered by centuries of despotic authority, the pride and preju- 
dice of caste, arising out of superiority of condition; the lust of 
gain, stimulated by the desire of power, which wealth confers; and 
the love of domination, so dear to the oppressors of mankind, pre- 
sent the most formidable, though, happily, not insurmountable ob- 
stacles, to the accomplishment of the great object which Christian 
philanthropists, in this and other lands, have in view. Yet, strong 
in the righteousness of their cause, cheered by past successes and 
by present appearances, and trusting to the Divine blessing, they 
confidently anticipate the time when the yoke of the oppressor shall 
be broken, and the millions of the human race who now sigh in 
bondage, shall be free. 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of this Society was held at Exeter-hall on Fri- 
day, the 17th inst. At an early hour large numbers flocked for admit- 
tance; and by eleven o’clock, the time appointed for the commencement 
of the meeting, this spacious hall was crowded by a highly respectable 
audience. Among the company present we noticed the Bishop of Nor- 
wich; Daniel O’Connell, Esq., M.P.; Benjamin Hawes, Esq., M.P. ; 
Sir George Strickland, Bart., M.P.; John Bright, Esq., M.P.; T. C. 
Grainger, Esq., M.P.; Sir George Stephen; Col. Nicolls; Col. R. 
Wright ; Major-General Briggs; Don Liberato Algua; Captain Sweet- 
land; Professor Wright, of the United States; Rev. Drs. Townley, 
Potter, Bunting, Campbell, Collyer, Jenkyn, and James B. Thompson, 
of Damascus; Rev. Messrs. John Cantley, James Hughes, W. Barton, 
H. Young, W. Arthur, R. W. Stewart, R. Robinson, G. J. Adeney, T. 
Rowson, J. Branch, T. H. Squance, T. Williams, J. Brown, G. Wright, 
E. J. Woodman, G. B. Hunter, J. Bunter, R. M. Wilcox, E. Bramford, 
Geo. Wood, C. Williams, J. White, R. Wood, B. S. Hollis, A. Hogg, 
J.C. Pengelly, H. R. Wullschlagehn, John Walsh, F. W. H. Layton, 
— Kingsford, J. Harding, Adey, Lewis, Binney, Aldis, Ferguson, Young, 
Cumming, Angus, Wailes, James Crofts (from the South Seas), Kennedy, 
Dubourg, Stowell, Rose, Ainslie, Wright, Woodman, Bickerdike, Mus- 
cutt, W. M. Bunting, Carlile, Green, Garvey, Evans, Beecham, Sherman, 
Hinton, Hill, Kellogg (of the United States), Groser, Pritchard, Man- 
nering, Smith, Burnet, Richardson, Woodwark, Gilbert, Archer, Stovel, 
Francis Wills, G. Moyle, David Thomas, J. Jefferson, Thomas Finch, 
») John Pearsall, R. G. Le Maire, B. Woodward, T. Moore, C. Prust, G. 
Rogers, Dickinson, W. Tyler, J. Jeula, J. T. Jeffery, George Rose, 
C. Wollacott, R. Philip, George Scott, J.C. Burns, J. Burns, J. Pulling, 
T. Smith, W. Dovey, Thomas Smith, M.A., J. Farrar, F. W. Gotch, 
A.M., J. Stoughton, W. Owen, R. Young, J. Raban, H. Richard, J. 
Mason, H. L. Berry, J. Lyon; Messrs. James Cropper, of Liverpool, 
Edward Smith, of Sheffield, John Budge, of Truro, J. M. Cross, of 
Dublin, W. Lee, of Exeter, Thomas Dicker, of Lewes, E. P. Deane, of 
New York, E. N. Buxton, of London, J. J. Gurney, of Norwich, G. W. 
Alexander, of London, Josiah and Robert Forster, of Tottenham, Joseph 
Eaton, of Bristol, G. W. Anstie, of Devizes, Edward Smith, of Shef- 
field ; Josiah Conder, George Thompson, Joseph Cooper, Henry Sterry, 
and John Scoble, of London; John Beaumont, of Ufford, William Ball, 
of Glen Rothay, Henry Coleman, of the United States, Joseph Beldam, 
of Royston, D. W. Wire, of London, &c., &c. 

In the absence of Lord Brougham, who was announced to take the 
chair, it was occupied by Samuel Gurney, Esq. 

J. Scosre, Esq., then came forward, and read the following extract 
from a letter received from Lord Brougham :— 


‘60 THE ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE. 


‘* Privy Council, May 16, 1844. 
‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—I feel truly concerned to state that I shall be unable 
to have the satisfaction of meeting our friends to-morrow. I had, as 
you are aware, been reluctant to break through my general rule against 
attending public meetings. But having, in consideration of my ancient 
connexions with the anti-slavery question, overcome that reluctance, I 
felt gratified with the prospect of once more finding myself among our 
abolition friends, and I had received the thanks of our venerable Thomas 
Clarkson. But the constitution of this court renders it impossible to 
find the requisite number of judges for to-morrow, when important 
causes come on to be heard, insomuch that we are obliged to ask the 
attendance of an unprofessional member of the judicial committee. My 
being here, therefore, to preside over the business, is necessary to prevent 

public inconvenience, and detriment to parties. 
‘* Believe me, your faithful servant, 

‘‘ BrouGHAM.” 
The Cuarrman then rose and said,—In having consented to occupy 
the chair on the present occasion, I am sure I shall receive the kind 
feelings of all present in taking it instead of the nobleman whose com- 





pany we had reason to expect. There is one marked difference between 
us. I do not possess his brilliant eloquence, and therefore I shall not 
detain you many minutes. But it may be due to you to state why I am 
willing to undertake a duty which I do not feel myself fully able to dis- 
charge, and which I regard as of a very high character. In reviewing 
the short history of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, I have 
observed the very useful result of its operations, whether it relates to the 
spread of sound, true, and unanswerable information on topies which 
from time to time have arisen in many quarters of the globe; whether it 
relates to the protection which it has always been prepared, and has 
always given, to the black population in our own colonies, and which 
population, without that protection, would undoubtedly have been 
deeply oppressed ; whether it relates to its watchful care with regard to 
the course that has been pursued by our present government with refer- 
ence to slavery and the slave-trade ; whether it relates to its great service 
in furnishing the government with information, and using all its influence 
that it shall be well applied; or whether it relates to its great service in 
diffusing information on this subject in other countries, whose colonies 
still retain so many human beings in a state of slavery ; it appears to me 
that the Society has fulfilled with very great judgment and energy the 
duty imposed upon it, and it was therefore impossible for me, even with 
my feeble powers, to refuse to give it my assistance (cheers). Our busi- 
ness, I apprehend, is to receive from the committee an account of the 
proceedings of the past year. Many present, I dare say, have read that 
well-condacted periodical, the Anti-Slavery Reporter. Those who have 
read that periodical will be well aware that our committee have been ac- 
tively engaged for the past year, and I have no doubt whatever that we 
shall receive high satisfaction from the report about to be read to you. 

Josep SturGE, Esq., then came forward and said,—I need not offer 
any apology for reading a letter to the meeting, when I state that it 
comes from Thomas Clarkson (lond cheers), who, though now in his 
eighty-fifth year, and having devoted about sixty years of his life to the 
great cause which this meeting has assembled to promote, has shown, 
during the last year, so much energy in working for it, that I thought it 
barely possible he might on this occasion have been with us. I wrote 
two or three weeks ago to ask the question, but I found, from his reply, 
that we must never more expect to see him in a public meeting. He 
stated, however, his willingness to write a letter. This letter I hold in 
my hand; and though it relates to only one point of this great question, 
it shows his devotion to our cause. I may venture to say he has written, 
during the past year, not less than a hundred letters, of considerable 
length, to men of eminence upon it (cheers). 


‘TO JOSEPH STURGE. 

‘‘ My DEAR Faiznp,—I can truly say, in answer to your letter, it is 
with grief that I am again hindered, by the infirmities of old age, and 
the painful diseases often consequent upon these, from attending your 
meeting which is to be ‘held on the 17th inst. You may easily conceive, 
knowing, as you do, my entire devotion, during a long life, to the sacred 
cause which it is the object of your meeting to promote, that nothing 
would have given me more pleasure than to have attended it, and to have 
seen so many friends whose hearts have long beaten in unison with my 
own on this great subject. 

‘It is very pleasing to me, on reviewing the occurrences of the past 
year, to be able to state, through you, to the audience, an event which I 
consider to have been a prodigious gain to our cause. I allude to the 
defeat of the application of the American slaveholders, under the tenth 
article of the treaty lately made at Washington, between our government 
and the United States. It was evident to me, on reading the treaty, that 
it was intended to be applicable to the refugee slaves, as well as to the 
white population who might have fied from justice there; hence there 
was reason to fear that the American planters would take advantage of it 
to go into Canada and search for, and claim, such of their fugitives as 
might be found, and thus get them restored to slavery; and this was 
afterwards found to be the case. Now who were these poor fugitives 
from the horrors of slavery? They consisted originally of about twenty- 
four thousand persons, who escaped at differént times. Some of them, 
when they fled, were pursued by blood-hounds, and torn to pieces. 
Others were taken alive, and carried back, and subjected to torture, even 
to death. And others, during their journey of many hundred miles, 
perished by hunger, fatigue, and disease contracted in their way, so that 
not more than twelve thousand, or one half, reached their destination. 
These settled themselves, by permission of our government, in Canada, 
where they have erected villages, cultivated the land, built schools for 
their children, and places of worship for themselves and families, and 
conducted themselves, upon the whole, in such an exemplary manner, as 
to gain the esteem of the inhabitants among whom they lived. It was 
to be feared, then, that the American planters (and so it turned out) 
would, under the treaty now mentioned, claim these fugitives by charging 
them with crimes, often fictitious, and thus that all their industry would 
have been lost, their villages broken up, their land left desolate, and 
themselves taken hack to a cruel slavery. I do not remember a time, 
during all my anxiety for now nearly sixty years on this subject, when I 
felt so much and such continued pain for the fate of the poor people now 
described. I well know the tortures to which they would have been 
exposed if given to their enraged masters. 

‘I was brooding over these melancholy presages, when, on a more 
minute examination of the tenth article of the treaty, my mind began to 
be relieved. It seemed to me, on looking over those articles which re- 
lated to the mode of restoring fugitive criminals, that they were so 
worded as to afford something like a safeguard to the liberty of the vic- 
tims. These victims were happily to be examined before a British magis- 
trate, in conformity with British law, before their delivery to the demand 
of the American government. It now only depended upon what sort of 
instructions her Majesty’s ministers would give to their Governor of 
Canada and the West Indies, as to their interpretation of certain words 
in the treaty, to make it more favourable to the unhappy persons to be 
claimed ; there is great reason to believe that they performed this part of 
their office in a spirit highly honourable to themselves: for since the 
ratification of the treaty seven fugitive slaves from Florida escaped to 


Nassau, who were charged with murder. These were soon followed by 


the marshal of the United States, with orders to claim them and bring 
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them back, Their case was immediately brought before the p au- 
thority of the island; and the evidence not being stch as British law 
required, they were not surrendered. I hope and believe that all such 
cases will terminate in the same manner; not that I desire the really 
guilty to escape punishment, but that slaves who run away from cruel 
masters should not be charged with fictitious crimes to occasion their 
surrender, I cannot, therefore, help thinking that this defeat of the 
objects of the Washington treaty is to be considered as one of the most 
important occurrences, as a gain to our cause, in the past year. 

* But I fear I have trespassed too much upon the time of your audience; 
I will therefore only add, that I do earnestly wish that the intended 
meeting may prove highly satisfactory to yourself, as well as highly ad- 
vantageous to our common cause. 

‘* Yours affectionately, 
‘‘Tuomas CLARKSON. 
“‘ Playford Hall, near Ipswich, May 14th, 1844.” 


I am sure the fact, that our venerable friend has long outlived 
those early coadjutors in this great cause who first joined him, will 
insure for him the sympathy of this meeting. I would ask permission 
to say a few words in reference to one of his most zealous coadjutors 
for many years, who has been removed from works to reward, since 
we met here on the last occasion—I mean my friend William Allen 
hear), Far be it from me to pass a eulogy upon William Allen. 

e always deeply felt that in anything he could do to alleviate the suffer- 


‘ings of his fellow-creatures, he was only an instrument in the hands of 


God ; and now he is, we humbly trust, through the mercies and merits 
of our adorable Redeemer, safe in those regions where the praise or the 
condemnation of mankind cannot affect him. But I do wish to take this 
occasion to express my earnest hope, that while we see the tomb closing 
on our friends one after another, we may be permitted, with their de- 
scending mantle, to catch not only a double portion of their zeal in the 
cause of suffering humanity, but a double portion of love and forbearance 
towards those who may differ from us in opinion, as to the best means of 
obtaining our great object ; in this respect our friend William Allen was 
indeed a bright example (cheers). 

J. Scosie, Esq., then read the Report, which we have given at length 
elsewhere. 

The Bishop of Norwtcu then rose, and was received with great ap- 

lause. It is, he said, with some inconvenience to myself that I attended 

re this morning—in fact, I must be at another meeting at twelve o’clock; 
but I could not allow such a cause as this to pass over without, at all 
events, being present to show my good-will and best wishes towards it 
(cheers). It is acause that connects itself with the best feelings of society, 
and must vibrate in the breast of every one who knows what British feel- 
ings are (cheers). I am persuaded there is not a single Englishman present 
not a single Englishman throughout the world—whose heart is not with 
you, and, though absent in the body, still present in spirit; and I am 
persuaded that, of all the causes which are supportéd beneath this roof, 
mone is more worthy of consideration and patronage than this (cheers.) 
It is not connected with any party or with any politics (hear, hear). It 
goes beyond that. It is Christian in its foundation ; Christian in its pro- 
gress; and ithas Christianity for its object, from beginning to end (cheers). 
With these feelings, therefore, I need not say that it gives me the greatest 
gee to be present on this day, and to have an opportunity of moving, 

these few words, this resolution, Other speakers more conversant with 
the Subject will enter into details. I am merely here to show that I am 
anxious to promote the anti-slavery cause, wherever slavery shows itself, in 
every shape, under every form, and to promote the freedom of the human 
mind, and the freedom of the human form (loud cheers). I beg to 
move :— 

$ That the report, an abstract of which has now been read, be printed 
and circulated under the direction of the committee; that G. W. Alexander 
be treasurer, and John Scoble be secretary, and the following be the com- 
ay for the year ensuing, with power to add to their number :—( Names 

Mr. J. KENNEDY was sure that he should best consult the satisfaction 
of the meeting, and his own feelings, by simply seconding the resolution. 


Grorce Tuompson, Esq., prior to the resolution being put, rose and 
said,—Though not wholly unaccustomed to address public assemblies, I 
can with the utmost sincerity and truth affirm that I never felt a larger 
amount of reluctance to present myself before a public meeting than I do 
on this occasion. I rise with considerable pain, because I rise to submit 
to the meeting a proposition which I am bound to say is not brought be- 
fore the meeting with the concurrence of those respectable gentlemen who 
constitute the committee of your Society, whose right it is to arrange the 
business to which you are to direct your attention. I am sustained, how- 
ever, by various considerations as I proceed to attempt at least the 
discharge of what I conceive to be an imperative duty. I need not say 
that I stand before this meeting with feclings of most entire and cordial 
sympathy in the great objects which you are assembled to promote 
(cheers). If asked for my anti-slavery creed, I refer to my past life, and 
shall attempt no justification of myself for an instant from any imputations 
that might, by possibility, be cast upon my zeal in this great undertaking. 
I am sustained by this conviction, that I am second to no individual in 
this assembly in a strong desire to see the universal and speedy extermina- 
tion of slavery. 1 am sustained by another conviction; it is this—an 
honest one and a deep one—that J came here this morning, accompanied 
to this hall by others, in the capacity of a promoter of peace, a promoter 
of union, a promoter of harmonious action upon the great question which 
is now before us (hear, hear). We deprecate disputation—we deprecate 
still more distraction—we deprecate, most of all, division and desertion. 
We desire that the friends of emancipation should be one, and that, if they 
cannot see eye to eye upon every question of policy and of means, that 
they should find at least some great, and sound, and unexceptionable 
principles of action upon which they may all stand, all combine, and act 
he ed without division in their counsel or separation in their work 
(cheers): It would be, I think, to neglect an opportunity that will not 
Occur again for a year, and to be censurable in so doing, if we were not, 
on the present occasion, to look in the face of a fact, viz., that there is at 
this moment among the best friends of the anti-slavery cause, a division 
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another and fundamental principle of the society; the consistency of the 
committee in interfering, through the medium of the government, and by 
means of fiscal regulations, on the subject of slavery (hear, hear). I 
concede to those who differ from me the most perfect honesty of intention 
(hear, hear). I claim not for others any larger measure of sincerity. I 
will not, on this occasion, claim for them a larger measure of cligh 

ment upon this question than that which is possessed by the friends who 
differ from us; but I do conceive it most important, standing on the 
threshold of another year of labour, that there should be something like 
an attempt made to stir up the feelings and opinions of this vast body of 
constituents, that the committee may know for the future whether or not, 
in pursuing that course which they have honestly and firmly pursued for 
some time previously, they carry with them the opinions and the suffrages 
of those whose public contributions, and whose public voice, are both 
necessary to sustain them in their noble career (hear, hear). It appears 
to me, still further, that it is necessary that there should be on behalf of 
some who are not here, and a few who are here, an explanation of the views 
which are entertained, for I must take exception to that part of the 
committee’s report, which declares there has been a full and candid dis- 
cussion on this entire question (hear, hear). I am not here to complain 
that I, who in another place and on another occasion, did calmly discuss 
this great question, have not been permitted, through the medium of the 
accredited and authorised journal of the society, to speak to the anti- 
slavery public of this country. I will not complain that others are not 
permitted to put in their statements, and explain their sentiments, except 
so far as some honourable conductors of the journal may please to place 
in the centre of a short editorial notice, some detached sentences of that 
speech. I will not complain that, while every letter on the other side has 
been published in the organ of the society, and distributed through the 
length and breadth of the country, I have not yet seen, with the exception 
of a letter bearing the signature of three gentlemen—Mr. Blair, of Bath ; 
Mr. Anstie, of Devizes; and Mr. Spencer, of Hinton—one statement, 
embodying a calm elucidation of the views of those who differ from the 
committee on this question (cheers). I will not complain of this, though 
I must, in stating this fact, take exception to those particular words which 
have been inserted in the report, and which go to declare that the commit- 
tee have been anxious that a full and candid exposition of the views 
entertained on this great question should be put before the public. Yet 
as I take it that the fact is as I have stated it, it appears to me on that 
account the more necessary that in this hall to-day some individual—and I 
deplore the circumstance that I am that individual, or the individual that 
should first appear to expound the views of an opposite party, that some 
individual, though he be no abler a one than myself, should put these 
views before this great body (cheers). What are these views? Let me 
state the grounds of difference; and here let me do justice to the commit- 
tee. I accuse them not of dereliction of duty: I honestly declare that 
they have acted up to their constitution (hear, hear). I state that I blame 
them not for the course they have taken; I could not blame them, under 
any circumstances, for putting their own views before the public, and, if 
they pleased, before the government, in their official capacity ; nor will I 
blame them for having done it as an anti-slavery committee, with their 
own constitution constantly under their eyes, pledging them to adopt 
measures in favour of free labour by means of fiscal regulations (cheers). 
But it is necessary that we should on the present occasion discuss this vital 
question—a question vital to the integrity of the Society and its future 
harmonious action—this vital question, whether that part of the constitu- 
tion be a sound portion of its constitution ; whether it be the best policy, 
and whether it be a consistent policy, for a society that has in a previous 
article declared that its fundamental principle is this, that its means of 
action should be exclusively of a moral, of a religious, and of a pacific 
character, to have immediately following upon that statement of a great 
fundamental principle, from which the committee caunot, without being 
accused of a dereliction of duty, depart, another instruction given them, 
and another principle of action laid down for.them, viz., that they should 
carry out their object by means of discriminating duties, which can only 
be attained by an appeal to government, only be maintained by a resort to 
force (applause and wries of ‘‘ No’). My honourable friends say, ‘* No.”’ 
I know that many laws are made which are carried into operation and into 
complete fulfilment without the application of force; but I ask, if her 
Majesty’s ministers should at some future period pass a law excluding 
the produce of a certain portion of the world from this country, a 
law which I feel confident in saying would be abhorrent to the feel- 
ings of a vast majority of this country—whether, seeing that law wants 
everything in itself to commend it to the judgment, and to the esteem, and 
to the reverence, and to the voluntary support of the country—whether 
that law would have any sanction, any force, but through the maintenance 
of a coast blockade and a standing army? (cheers and cries of ‘* No.’’) 
What is the law for? To prohibit the landing upon these shores, for the 
consumption of the population of Great Britain, certain articles grown in 
particular parts of the world. I know that sugar will not be smuggled 
into this country, that its bulk precludes the possibility of illicit traffic in 
that article; but then it is not the righteousness of the law that supports 
it, but the practicability of maintaining it. How do our friends get rid of 
it? The law is fulfilled because it is not practicable to evade it, or it 
would be evaded. Let the anti-slavery committee poll the whole of the 
country, and I will venture to say they would find ninety-nine out of a 
hundred, at the very least, declare that such a law—being as it was for 
the maintenance of monopoly—was wrong (cheers). Ninety-nine out of 
a hundred people of this country would repudiate that law, and deem it 
no crime in the sight of God to evade it. But what gives it its tremen- 
dous power? Suppose .it were practicable to evade it; suppose that 
sugar were like lace, or jewels, or other commodities that can be brought 
to this country, how would its entrance be prevented? How is the 
entrance of other prohibited articles prevented? Have we not a coast 
blockade, a constabulary force, a standing army, an exchequer court, 
and dungeons (cheers)? Suppose sugar were an article that could be 
illicitly introduced, are the anti-slavery committee prepared to be the 
agents employed in enforcing the law? I put that to their consciences. 
Let every man among them lay his hand on his heart, and having voted 
for the purely pacific principle, let him ask, Could I, or would I, or dare 
I be the agent in forcing that law (cheers)? Would I man the cutter? 





would I board the vessel? would I destroy those, if they resisted, who 
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had charge of the contraband cargo? would I hale those who are left 
alive to prison ? would I appear before the ermined judge? and would I, 
by my evidence, consign them, as violators of the law, to the dungeon? 
and all this for what? why, to promote the cause of humanity—the cause 
of freedom. I say, it is doing evil that good may come (cheers). Our 
friends take two objections; and I can find but two. I will state them 
honestly. The first objection is this—that the introduction of Brazilian 
sugar—for we may as well be explicit—and Cuban sugar, and sugar from 
Porto Rico, and, it may be, from other places, would lead to an aggrava- 
tion of the horrors of slavery, and increase the traffic in slaves (cheers). 
That is their first objection—a strong one; it appeals directly to our 
humanity, and will be appealed to to-day, far more successfully, I am 
afraid, than I can hope to appeal to those great principles in which, if 
you have faith, you will exercise your dependence, and never be seen 
again within the precincts of a government office, or parliament, asking 
for fiscal regulations to promote the extinction of slavery (cheers). The 
second objection is this, that the consumption of produce, the result of 
labour coerced and unremunerated, is a crime; and though it is not a 
crime self-evident to the community, though they are not conscious of 
doing a wrong, or perpetrating an offence, when they buy and consume 
that commodity, yet itis a wrong. We believe it to be wrong, and, not 
satisfied with proclaiming it to be wrong; not satisfied with sending 
tracts and preachers through the length and breadth of the country to 
declare it to be wrong; not satisfied with appeals to reason and con- 
science, and to the universal standard of righteousness in this Christian 
country, we, the minority, believing it to be wrong, and some of us acting 
—though not universally, as it regards our own conduct, for we cannot, 
and we say we cannot, on principle, abstain—yet we, believing it to be 
wrong, we avail ourselves, of what? the arm of secular power—-the 
standing army—the coast blockade—the fines of the Exchequer court. 
And we will avail ourselves of this machinery, for the purpose of what? 
Of making the whole of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
abstain from the consumption of slave-grown produce, while they have 
no conscience on the question ; or if they have a conscience, one which is 
not grieved when the parties consume slave-grown produce. I will ven- 
ture to declare to you my opinion to-day, that if you select, from amongst 
the religious societies of this country, the élite of the piety, and know- 
ledge, and theology, and sound doctrine, of these societies, from the es- 
tablishment of this country to your own Society, sir, which will embrace, 
I believe, all others that are worthy of serious attention, and propound 
the question in solemn meeting assembled for the express purpose of con- 
sidering that proposition, whether, when they buy an article in the London 
or Liverpool market, for which they pay an honest price, they are partici- 
pators in the guilt of the chief of Africa, who sells slaves—or with the ma- 
rauder in the interior, who steals them—or with the planter at Rio Janeiro, 
who buys them—or with the man, who, for consecutive years, withholds 
wages from his labourers? So far from such an assembly being agreed with 
you, they would not agree with you. How can you, then, when men of 
the highest attainments, of the most sincere and enlightened conscience, 

i with you on this question—how can you, as the representatives 
of the anti-slavery feeling of Great Britain, go to government and say, 
‘Give us discriminating duties, put the whole physical force of this 
country at our backs to restrain honest people from purchasing that which 
they do not think it would be a crime in them to buy or to consume” 
(cheers)? Now, I deny that you can prove it to be wrong. You may 
prove it to your own satisfaction, but you have not proved it then. There 
is not a lawyer on this platform who will admit it is proved because he 
says, ‘“‘ The proof to me is satisfactory.”’ Prove it to the satisfaction of 
the country, and, when you have proved it to the satisfaction of your 
country—the only jury to which you have to appeal—then the question 
returns, whether to promote this principle which you have established— 
the crime of consuming slave-grown produce—even then, whether you 
would have a right to go to the government in order that you might 
work out a religious question of this nice character? I venture to say 
that, in the whole range of public duty, there is not a question more 
difficult than that of the guilt of parties in consequence of wearing, and 
consuming at the breakfast table, the produce of negro slavery. But I 
come back to the first argument, that it would aggravate the horrors of 
the slave trade. My verdict on this part of the subject is, ‘‘ Not proven’’ 
(interruption). I say you have not proved that, by admitting Brazilian 
sugar, you would aggravate the horrors of slavery. You beg the question 
as to whether it is your duty to go to government—you assume that you 
ought to do it. You appear practically to cast aside your ancient motto, 
‘“* Fiat justitia ruat celum,’’—let justice be done to all parties, though 
the heavens should fall (cheers). You seem to forget that there is a prin- 
ciple besides your own, and that the right of the people of this country to 
freely barter that which they make for that which is offered, is as sacred a 
principle as the right of the negro. I put a case to the gentlemen :—I 
have made ten yards of cloth; I want with that ten yards of cloth to go 
and purchase sugar. Whatever government has imposed in the shape of 
a tax for the Queen’s revenue I am willing to pay, but I find I can pur- 
chase fifty pounds of sugar—(cries of ‘‘ Question,’’ and confusion). 

The CHAIRMAN.—Mazay I venture to say that I beg no interruption may 
take place with respect to the remarks of my friend George Thompson, 
but that he has the full, undisturbed opportunity of relieving his mind— 

cheers). . 
: aa Tuompson, Esq., resumed:—I would meet the gentlemen 
who cry question, and say this is the question. I find that I can 
obtain 50 lbs. of sugar with the cloth in the warehouse of one man, and 
but 25 Ibs. in the warehouse of another; I prefer to take the 50 lbs. 
(laughter). 1 find a member of the Anti-slavery committee at the door 
of that shop, and he says, ‘‘ Do you know that it is the produce of slave 
labour ?”’ I might not know before that it was, but now being informed 
of it, I say I will still take it. But, says the individual at the coor (confu- 
sion), ‘‘ You will thereby aggravate the horrors of the slave trade and of 
slavery.”” Nevertheless, I reply—I am putting a case, I am not stating 
my own opinion—nevertheless, I reply, ‘‘ I will prefer the 50 Ibs. to the 
25 lbs. ; I will take that which is offered in the market.’’ ‘‘ No,”’ says 
this gentleman that remonstrates with me, ‘‘ it is my duty to inform you, 
that there is a government officer that will not let you do it.’”’ I ask 
whether the anti-slavery gentleman, who gives me that information, is 
prepared to step into the shoes of the government officer, and take me by 





the throat (cheers and disapprobation), and hale me to prison, if I should 
dare to violate the law which prohibits me from buying the commodity ? 
I do not believe that he would ; but if he does, he is as bad in principle as 
the man who made (cheers, in which the conclusion of the sentence was 
drowned). It is wrong to capture the slave—it is wrong to take his 
labour without giving him his hire—I grant it. It is wrong to say to a 
man who has fabricated twenty yards of cloth, ‘‘ You shall not 

that’’ (hear, hear). Who made you a judge of my conscience? I ask. 
And I ask you another question, Who made you a tyrant over it (cheers)? 
Convince my understanding, and I will abjure this polluted produce. 
Fail to convince my understanding; and then I say, hands off (cheers). 
But I say that you fail to prove that it would aggravate the horrors of 
slavery and the slave trade. There is a certain amount of sugar required, 
not by yourselves alone, but by the whole of Europe, of which you are but 
asmall portion. This sugar comes from Brazil, the West Indies, Java, 
Siam, Cochin, Manilla, and other places. You resolve that you will not 
take Brazilian sugar. You say to Siam, Manilla, Cochin China, Give us 
sugar. They reply, We have sugar, we had intended to send it elsewhere, 
but as we can possibly get 1s. per cent. more from you, we prefer send- 
ing it to you. What do you do? You leave the European market 
without its accustomed supply; and Brazil, whose sugar you will not 
take, goes and sells it elsewhere (hear, hear). That, it strikes me, is the 
whole political economy of the question—at least, that branch of it. 
Why, consume as much sugar as you will, you do but withdraw it from 
another market ; and the vacancy you occasion is immediately filled up by 
sugar from Brazils. What have you done therefore? You have denied 
yourself a right which I conceive you possess ; and if you have this con- 
science upon the question, then you will not consume it. If the nation 
will consume it, it is a proof that the nation has no conscience upon the 
subject. If the nation has no conscience upon it, I deny the right of this 
confederated Society to go to the government (cheers). You beg the 
question, when you talk of aggravation, and say that so many more 
hogsheads of sugar would be manufactured, for which so many more 
slaves would be required, and so many more slaves would be stolen. 
Prove it to-day, and let us see that you are sound on that part of that 
subject (hear). I have already touched on the second objection—that it 
is wrong in itself. Now, there are many things wrong. I dare say there 
are twenty things in England, which we in this hall should agree to be 
wrong (hear, hear). Do we go to parliament and ask a law to prevent 
the doing of these wrongs? We donot. How do we seek to put an 
end to wrong-doing? Why, by the best of all means; by the means 
which you constantly prescribe—moral means—religious means—pacific 
means; and you would, if the government were to volunteer their aid, 
implore them to keep that aid away. You would say, ‘‘ Leave us alone; 
we want not the secular arm; our principles come from heaven; our 
dependency is in the arm of the Almighty’’ (cheers). There are those 
who take the opposite view of this question, who nevertheless declare, 
that not a man in England should be taxed till he has the franchise. I 
know that the unenfranchised classes are amongst such persons; I know 
that the great mass of the enfranchised classes are among them (cries of 
‘* Question,’ and uproar). I am sorry that gentlemen do not see that 
this is the question. I say that the great body of the unenfranchised 
classes are against you; the great bulk of the enfranchised classes are 
against you; the real opinions of a large proportion of parliament are 
against you. You are a minority yourselves—a still weaker minority in 
parliament. Your minority in parliament are men whom you know to be 
shamelessly inconsistent upon this question (cheers). You are weak in 
numbers yourselves, weaker still in power and honesty in parliament; and 
knowing that accident, combined with fraud, enabled you to get a law, do 
not you go to parliament and ask a law? Do not you use such instru- 
ments as those who take their arguments, not from Thomas Clarkson— 
not from Joseph Sturge, but who say, Let us pocket the arguments about 
class legislation, and come forth strong in the principles which the Anti- 
slavery committee have put in our hands, and call upon parliament, on the 
score of humanity, to pass this law (cheers)? Now what have you done 
when you have got this? Say it is right, what have you done? I beg 
the special attention of my friends to this question. You have established 
it as a principle in parliament, that produce, on paying a trifling differential” 
duty, though it does not come from British possessions, shall be consumed 
in this country ; but if it be proffered by a slave-holding country, it shall 
not be consumed—that is to say, if it has not been introduced before; for 
you all know that we have an abundance of slave-grown produce. It is 
in this hall (hear, hear); it is on this platform; it is upon your person, 
Sir, and on the persons of those around me (hear, hear). The monster is 
here ; he is round your necks (laughter) ; he has manacled your feet ; he is 
about your ancles; he is in your pockets in the shape of precious metal. 
Where is he not (cheers)? Well, what have you done when you have 
gotalaw? You have established, on principle, that slave-grown produce 
not previously introduced, shall be excluded till slavery in those countries 
is abolished. Very good; let us see what will be the practical working of 
such a law? Who are the West Indians in parliament? who are the West 
Indians in the cabinet? They are the West Indians that are known to be 
the most ancient, the most talented advocates that slavery has ever had 
(hear, hear). Can you forget the time when the premier voted against 
you on the question of the abolition of the flogging of women in Jamaica ? 
(hear, hear). Can you forget that in times past, in this hall, we have 
often met to denounce the pro-slavery measures of these men? But 
what have you done by their aid, and their aid alone—not through the 
popular voice, not through the voice of the religious community, but in 
consequence of the personal application of a few individuals, and letters 
that have been put forth signed by certain names? You have obtained a 
law establishing this principle—that free-labour produce should be ad- 
mitted on the payment of a differential duty, and slave-grown produce 
(sugar, mark you, only sugar) prohibited. Humanity has leaped from 
the coffee-pot into the sugar bowl (laughter). Why so? Because these 
gentlemen live in the sugar-bowl, and do not have much to do with the 
coffee-pot. They say, We will put 25 per cent. on coffee, and with the 
same pen and dip of ink, we will proscribe sugar from the same places. 
We will give a stimulus to coffee, that employs three-fourths of the capital 
and labour of Brazil, and we will exclude sugar. Well, they have done 
it, and what have you done? They have done it upon the affected prin- 
ciple that it is to serve the cause of humanity, Now, then, you want to 
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abolish slavery in the Brazils; do you think these men, who know that 
their sugar monopoly lives by the Brazilian slavery, will aid you? Will 
they aid you, when they know that the extinction of slavery in Brazil 
would lead to the introduction of sugar to compete with their own plan- 
tations in the West Indies? You have bound them, by their interest, to 
be pro-slavery men for ever. So far as their interest preponderates over 
iple, and leaves them to neglect their duties as statesmen, they are 
und to thwart you whenever you ask government interference to over- 
throw slavery. Have our friends looked at the question in this light ? 
Has it been put before them with candid feelings in the report? Have 
those who have taken the opposite view of the question appeared side by 
side, in juxta-position with the letters you have published? No! there- 
fore we are here to-day. And now, I beseech you to pause. Our friends 
may try to evade that great point to which I referred a while ago—the 
employment of force: they cannot evade it. What are the laws of this 
country, unless sustained by physical force committed to the government ? 
It may be concealed ; it may be unnecessary ; it may never appear; but 
it is in existence notwithstanding. The sun is not blotted out because the 
clouds obscure his effulgence ; and the law has a standing army to support 
it, though you see not the bayonet, and hear not the thunder of its 
artillery (cheers). Now, I ask you to go through the pages of your own 
reports for the last fifteen years on the question; especially read the 
documents which have been published during the last twelve years on this 
subject. See the purely religious character which these writings bear, 
the purely religious character which your efforts have assumed to the 
eyes of the people of this country. Now you should have been educated 
far beyond the adoption of those principles which have been so eloquently 
denounced here, namely, that government have no more right to interfere 
to sustain slavery than they have to interfere by force to put it down in 
foreign countries. You are called upon in defence of your own funda- 
mental principles, binding you to specific measures to refuse all govern- 
ment aid. I may speak of that principle. I remember well in the lower 
House when the articles of the constitution were brought forward. I 
remember the observations of certain members of parliament, one of 
whom is on the platform, who said they did not agree with the pacific 
principle. I know the applications made to them to sustain that pacific 
principle; I know that I then repudiated in the name of those who now 
go to Downing-street, the employment of any force, of any appeal of any 
kind to coercion. And when in this hall there’ was a proposition to send 
out the expedition to the Niger, the same party appeared, and because 
those steamers did carry arms, and those arms might be used for the 
injury of the natives of Africa, they did not co-operate with that scheme, 
but opposed it. The scheme is gone to the ground, and their measures 
will go to the ground too, if they are not upheld by the principles which 
they have hitherto maintained, but which they now, in this particular 
instance, repudiate (hear, hear). These are the views which I have 
deemed it right to put before you on the present occasion. I come not 
here as the organ of a party, I solemnly announce that ; neither am I here 
as the representative of any man but myself, save those with whom I 
have come in contact here to-day. The course which I recommend to 
the committee is this, that the question be an open question; do not act 
officially on the subject; reconsider your constitution; see whether you 
can combine the pacific policy of the third article with the coercive and 
forceful policy of the fourth. Act not till you have the country with you. 
Whom do you desire to represent? Do you not answer, The country. 
You will not, I am sure, say merely those who subscribe are your con- 
stituents. They may have the right legally to control your proceedings 
and votes in this house, but when you want to urge the government to 
leave undone something they desire to do, or to do what they are not 
desirous to do, when you want to urge government to do that which you 
have a right to urge them to do, namely, to undo by law what they have 
created by law—then you appeal to the public at large. I say, then, 
leave this question an open question, and do not take any action upon it 
until you have, as you formerly did, gathered up the feelings of the com- 
munity at large. Your petitioners are notall subscribers. All honour to 
the men who, by the liberal contributions of their purse, sustain this 
society (cheers). They deserve our thanks, and in proportion as we are 
unable to give our contributions, should be our gratitude to those who do; 
but they must not on that account assume the right to represent to the 
government that the anti-slavery feeling of the country is with them. 
Are the friends of freedom in other respects to hear their names quoted, 
and a practical misrepresentation given of them in the House of Com- 
mons? I say, No. Suspend your action—reconsider your constitution. 
I ask no more. Every lover of freedom would deprecate everything in 
the shape of division. I-say the intention of my amendment is that you 
shall suspend your judgment and your action till you have reconsidered 
your constitution. The amendment I have to propose is this : 

‘* That while this meeting awards to the Committee its most hearty 
commendation for the activity and zeal it has evinced in the cause of uni- 
versal abolition during the past year; yet, considering the honest differ- 
ences of opinion which prevail amongst the friends of that cause, on the 
subject of discriminating duties on slave and free produce, and on the 
propriety of a society restricted by the constitution to the use of those 
means only, which are of a moral, religious, and pacific character, inter- 
fering through the medium of government in the question, deems it right, 
for the purpose of preventing disunion among the friends of emancipation, 
to instruct the committee to be hereafter appointed, to abstain from acting 
in their official capacity on that part of the constitution which pledges the 
society to promote the adoption of fiscal regulations in favour of free- 
labour, until a special meeting has been held to reconsider the articles of 
the society as they bear upon that question.’ 

If a pledge be given to me that this subject will be reconsidered, 
I have accomplished the object I had in view—a reasonable object, 
—a necessary object—considering the present aspect of the anti- 
slavery question. I have presented these views, that you might 
know why and wherefore I and others think at least that you have 
not done the wisest thing, though you have been supported by your 
constitution, in making an appeal to the government. We say, 
have faith in your principles (loud cheers). If you deem it right, 
individually abstain from the use of every article, if you can do it, that 
is slave-grewn, commend this duty to others; but go not to the govern- 

















ment, whose aid you cannot get in the shape of a law, without an appeal 
in the last resort to force. Go not to the government to ask them to 
maintain the principles of liberty for one class of men, while you violate 
the equally sacred liberty of your countrymen at home (loud cheers). 

G. W. Anstte, Esq. briefly seconded the amendment. 

The Cuatnman—lI would venture to suggest to the meeting the ex- 
treme difficulty in which we shall be involved if we wholly take the pro- 
ceedings out of the course which was arranged. _ 

A Person in the hall.—Let us hear both sides—fair play, sir, fair play, 
—we want the truth (cheers and cries of ‘‘ Order”). After considerable 
interruption 

Mr. Srurce rose and said—I venture to ask for the sake of trying to 
promote peace, if we could not very much fall in with George Thompson’s 
proposition (hear, hear, and cries of ‘‘ Order’). Will the meeting allow 
me a few words? (cries of ‘‘ No’’ and ‘‘ Go on.’’) I conceive that the 
subject before us is of such immense importance, that a right decision 
upon it affects the welfare of millions of our fellow-creatures, and while I 
am sure I give my friends who differ from me credit for the same sin- 
cerity which I claim for myself, I would implore all present to look at it 
with calmness (hear, hear); not under excitement, but as an important 
matter of fact (cheers). I did understand that the resolution which 
George Thompson has proposed, would bea little differently worded. Mark, 
T am one of those who go the full length in favour of free-trade in all 
legitimate commerce—but I do think that in the present case, if it were a 
proper time to go into the question, I could, without any great elo- 
quence, show that the known produce of the stolen man ought to be 
treated as stolen property (cheers). What I would suggest is, that the 
amendment now proposed be adopted, with this alteration, that we shall 
not suspend our proceedings till a decision be come to (hear, hear). My 
objection to this is upon the principle that it is prejudging a question 
upon which even George Thompson himself gave an opinion some years 
ago in the affirmative ; for he tells you he was present when the constitu- 
tion was passed (hear, hear). All I ask is, that our friends who take his 
view of the subject would make this alteration in the amendment, and that 
there shall be an appeal to the members of the Anti-slavery Society 
throughout the kingdom, ;jto take their sense upon the question— 
an appeal to a general special meeting, to be held anywhere our 
friends may think satisfactory and fair (cheers). Perhaps I may 
be permitted to make a remark upon one or two points stated by George 
Thompson ; because I do think we have been a little hardly treated. The 
conduct of the government has been imputed to the Anti-slavery Society. 
We only assert our principles as far as we can; we do not inquire who 
it is who supports that principle, if they do what we think to be 
right (hear, hear). It is said ‘‘ Appeal to the opinion of the 
world,’’ and ‘* Appeal to the country.’’ We never profess to be more than 
representatives of the Anti-slavery Society. Would Thomas Clarkson have 
ever moved in the anti-slavery cause if he had stopped till the whole king- 
dom!was with him? (cheers.) I confess I am so generally in the minority, 
that I have sometimes said, if ever I got into the majority, I should 
begin to think I was wrong (laughter). All I want is a fair, calm dis- 
cussion of this very great and vital question (hear, hear). I have no 
wish to be one of the representatives of the anti-slavery body in any 
shape whatever, if the great majority of my constituents do not think 
with me; but let us consider the matter carefully, calmly, and honestly— 
and do not let it be demanded of us to suspend our exertions till we come 
to a decision upon it. I therefore beg our friends to make the alteration 
suggested in the resolution (cheers). 


Mr. Hinton.—I understood Mr. Thompson to say, in moving this 
resolution, that on receiving a pledge on the part of the committee, that 
they would consult the constituency of the society as to the revision and 
alteration of the clause that relates to fiscal regulations, he would with- 
draw the motion. Mr. Thompson, I think, said so; and he consents to 
it. Now, I am quite sure, as a member of that committee, and from what 
has passed in committee, even this morning, that there can be no difficulty 
in its being fully understood that the committee will convene the consti- 
tuency of the society for the calmest possible reconsideration of that 
article (loud cheers). If that be not a thing fairly done, the committee 
will be responsible to another meeting of this sort, which I, for one, 
shall never dare to face, if there be any unfairness in the matter (cheers). 
And this pledge being now thus given, with, I am sure, the acquiescence 
of the other members of the committee—at least they are here to say if 
they differ from me—I ask our friend to withdraw his motion, that we 
may have an amicable settlement of the question upon all hands (cheers, 
and cries of ‘* No, no.’’) 

A GENTLEMAN on the platform—Mr. Thompson, do you withdraw 
your motion ? 

Mr. Tuompson: Only one word in explanation and self-defence. I 
do not wish the Anti-slavery committee to go to the public at large to 
learn their principles, but I do not wish them to impose a tax, directly 
or indirectly, upon the people at large by going to government in refer- 
ence to fiscal regulations (cheers). Thus much in explanation. And 
now, with the explanation you have heard from the members of the com- 
mittee, in reference to their willingness to undertake the re-consideration 
of this question, I am sure that they will act as honest men. I therefore 
consent to withdraw my amendment (loud cheers). 


The CuarrMAN: The amendment that has been proposed by George 
Thompson is on the ground of conciliation, and on the ground of a better 
settlement of the question than can be had on the present occasion. I 
think I may assume these words withdrawn. 

The original resolution was then put and carried. 


Mr. Burnet, of Camberwell, then rose, and was received with loud 
applause. The resolution which I have been called upon to move is 
this :— 

‘That this meeting deplore the continued existence of slavery in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, especially by professedly Christian nations, 
which, as in the case of Brazil and the Spanish colonies, is the fruitful 
cause of the African slave-trade, with all its attendant horrors; and, in 
that of the United States, of an internal slave-trade of the most revolting 
and cruel character. : 

“‘ That, deeply sympathising with the victims of slavery in their suffer. 
ings and wrongs, this meeting assert their right to immediate and entire 
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freedom, and em y call on the friends of liberty and justice 
throughout the world to use their best efforts for the extinction of a crime 
which has so long outraged humanity and religion, and which at this time 
oppresses and degrades millions of mankind. 

“That this meeting, nevertheless, sincerely rejoice in the steady pro- 
gress of the anti-slavery cause in the United States of America, and in 
France, Holland, and other European nations, where the friends of hu- 
manity are nobly exerting themselves in behalf of the wronged and suf- 
fering slave. 

“‘ That, in tendering to their fellow-labourers their warm congratulations 
on the present aspect of their common cause, this meeting would cherish 
the hope that the agency employed and the information diffused by them 
may be constantly and perseveringly directed to promote the immediate 
and entire abolition of slavery in those parts of their respective countries 
where it unhappily exists, and generally throughout the world,” 


Now, sir, lest it might be supposed that I intend to offer comments 
upon such a long resolution, I shall lay it down, and that will relieve the 
assembly from the fears, under which they might otherwise labour, 
of my inflicting a speech upon them anything in proportion to the length 
of my resolution (laughter). This is a large, and I should say an awful, 
assembly. What an immense concourse of thinking beings—what a great 
variety of conflicting sentiments upon many subjects—what a diversity of 
intellectual tone, and character, and genius, have we assembled in 
this hall! What a splendid assault has our friend made on the Anti- 
slavery committee—what an uproarious reception and rejection all this 
met with—and yet, here we are, with all these diversities of acceptance 
and rejections, in perfect peace and lamb-like tranquillity (laughter and 
cheers). Now, this most assuredly augurs well for the anti-slavery 
cause. I like to see persons who, if they should start into a storm, can 
come back again into a calm, causing the storm to pass away just like an 
April shower, the result of which is only to refresh more and more 
the thirsty soil (hear). I like to see such assemblies carrying on the 
great objects of Christian philanthropy, humanity, and patriotism ; 
I am not afraid of these objects in the hands of this meeting; and let 
storms be multiplied on storms in such assemblies, there is no permanent 
antipathy associated with them (cheers). All the noise that we have here 
is the noise of every one trying to keep his neighbour right (laughter and 
cheers). It is the noise of downright affection, and dear mutual regard 
(laughter). I may say, however, for the committee of the Anti-slavery 
Society, that before they left the committee-room this morning they 
agreed to all they had consented to, but you see we must have something 
going on. These are the days of agitation (laughter and loud cheers). 
Indeed agitation has now become the fixed and settled habit of our 
natures, and we must have something doing whilst good works are going 
onwards. But, coming more to the subject of the resolution before us, 
after the assembly has listened so attentively throughout to the proceedings 
of the day, I should say, to what does the resolution direct our 
attention? It directs our attention to a great and important work. I 
should be sorry to think that anybody came here for the mere purpose of 
being amused ; I should expect that they came for the purpose of being 
instructed and stimulated, and therefore if there are any here who 
wonder that an anti-slavery society continues to exist when we have no 
slaves, I can only say to such,—and we must repeat this at every 
anti-slavery meeting ; for I have heard some persons out of doors, as they 
say in another house, ask, for what do you want an anti-slavery society 
now ?—if these persons, or any of them, happen to be within doors, I 
would just take the opportunity of telling them, that all the efforts made 
for the purpose of setting free 800,000 of our fellow-creatures—efforts 
nobly directed to that noble purpose—and, at last, we were obliged to buy 
their freedom—are still required. The number in our colonies, that was 
set free, was but a small minority of the slaves that were held in 
bondage. You have two millions and a half in America; you have two 
millions in the Brazils; you have 600,000 in Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Think of six or seven millions of individuals or thereabouts, still 
labouring under the lash, notwithstanding the number that you freed. 
I will not dwell upon the horrors of their slavery. You have been so 
long accustomed to hear of the terrible proceedings, when we had slaves 
of our own, that they must be fresh in your recollection. But what we 
lament is, that what was going on in the case of less than one million of 

rsons, is now going on in the case of six millions labouring in 

ondage. What an overwhelming idea! Ask me now, What do you want 
of an anti-slavery society (hear, hear)? I don’t want it, because I live in 
a free country, and if I were a slave I am afraid I should be a very 
troublesome one (laughter). I do not want an anti-slavery society; but 
millions of my suffering fellow-men want an anti-slavery society. 
And will you refuse the millions groaning in bondage if they ask you for 
an anti-slavery society? Can you refuse them (cheers)? Is there any 
principle upon which you can listen with indifference to their cry and if 
their cry cannot reach you directly, can it not come round you indirectly? 
Oh, but you may say we must leave it with the government, and 
let them negociate treaties with all those powers. They have treaties 
with the Brazils; they have treaties with the Spaniards; they have 
treaties with the Portuguese; but they are of very little value. And let 
me remind this meeting that if they leave matters in the hands of the 
government they will find very little will be done (cheers). Governments 
care more about sitting still in their office chairs than about doing 
anything. They never do, except when they are disturbed (laughter). 
You must set the community about them like a nest of hornets if you 
would get government to act. They only act as individuals do against the 
mosquitos abroad, in self-defence—when they are stung into their work, 
they are up and doing. But who is to sting them to it in the question of 
slavery? An anti-slavery society to be sure. They get information from 
abroad. There are humane individuals abroad—there are travellers and 
there are ies abroad—there are protectors of slaves abroad—having 
different of character, but some of them are the friends of man, 
and the rights of man—these all communicate, with whom, think you? 
with the government? If they did, their communications would go to the 
state paper office, or some place where you would never hear of them. 
But when they have an anti-slavery society, they communicate with that 
society, who come and tell the thousands that assemble here, and the 


goverument are up and doing; their papers get into the blue books, 





reports are delivered to parliament, and you will see what these worthy 
men in office have been doing. This is the way to keep them at work ; 
we like them to feel the effects of slavery; we whip them to their work, 
and if you do not do that, they won’t do it. We do not like to whip the 
slaves, but we do like to whip cabinet ministers (laughter); at least, I do 
(laughter). They are well paid for bearing the lash, and they may just as 
well take it, and keep at their work (laughter). But what can we say to 
America (hear, hear)? There are Christian men in America, and they 
visit our country ; they laugh at our royalty, which they reckon a pageant, 
and glory in the freedom of an independent republic. But, oh! they 
forget the poor black men, two millions and a half of whom they have 
left under the lash of the whip. If you like, Sir, call the crown a bauble; 
but I would rather see a crown—bauble as it is—on the head of a free 
woman, reigning over a free people (loud cheers), then see the Declaration 
of Independency waved over that Congress by the hand of a president of a 
nation of slaves (loud applause). The independency, in such a case of the 
boasted republic is shorn of all its glory ; and I see a halo round the 
crown—humble as they may think it—that commends it to me as the 
emblem of a nobler use of power than that which (loud cheers, in which 
the speaker’s voice was lost). Can we forget the case of Brown? (hear, 
hear). I can only glance at it. It is more horrible than the execution 
of a slave. Think of a judge taking his place upon the bench, and, 
because a poor man aided a woman in her escape from degrading bondage, 
dwelling upon what he considered his crime, as if it were one of the 
greatest enormity; and what raised all the scorn that I am capable of feel- 
ing for a degraded man who was recommending that man to the mercy of 
the Redeemer, as if he intended to profane the language of religion itself, 
and solemnly to abuse the great work of a Saviour’s mediation, in recom- 
mending that man to that mediation as the only means by which the 
crime he had committed could be taken away. What a profanation of the 
revelation of God was this! (cheers). I trust, however, that enough has 
been said from time to time on this subject, to prevent again such a 
desecration of the language of our sacred Christianity. But let us look 
for a moment to the circumstances in which the committee of the Anti- 
slavery Society are placed. They have acted well—they have sent men, 
some of them have gone themselves, to Spain, to France, to Holland,— 
have left their business, have run all hazards, some of them have commit- 
ted themselves to the perils of a foreign climate—the destructive influence 
even of a West India climate, for the sake of carrying out their grand 
object. Some of them have met all the rebuffs that could be poured 
upon them in the soil of blood-stained America itself—for blood-stained 
it is daily and hourly, while it has slaves ; and these men now come after 
all their labours to look for your aid. Shall it be withheld? If they 
should have differences of any kind between them, these differences arise 
out of conscientious scruples, and a high resolve that man shall indeed be 
free. I will not, however, much longer occupy your attention, because 
the day waits not, though the subject is long and large; but when I get 
up I always remember that I am not the only one that is to speak, and I 
feel that to be a very good recollection to keep in one’s mind. I shall 
therefore say, Go on with your work, sustain the Society, listen to them, 
even in any instance where you think they may be mistaken. They say 
they will not be receivers of stolen goods ; there are some that say others 
will receive them if you will not; and some again say we cannot inquire 
after these things; and therefore, every thing should be free—and I 
believe that is the best way after all. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
course you may take with regard to any question that may arise relative tc 
the doings of the Society, but not involving its usefulness, treat it with 
the judgment of charity, hail it with confidence, and even if you should 
sometimes hiss it, just remember that hissing is only the language of 
geese (laughter). It will do the Society no harm, and you no honour, 
therefore you had better not do it all (loud cheers). 

Mr. H. H. Ketroee (from America): It has been announced that I 
am from the United States, and, viewing the remarks which have fallen 
from the gentlemen who moved this resolution, it will of course be ex- 
pected of me that I should in my observations have respect particularly 
to the United States. I do not suppose, however, that it is the object of 
this meeting to discuss particularly the public institutions of Great Britain, 
or the United States (hear, hear). I do not suppose that we are met here 
to dwell upon the merits or demerits of royalty or republicanism ; nor do 
I suppose that this meeting will consider, or that my reverend friend who 
preceded me considers, the institution of slavery, as it exists in the 
United States, any more a part of our republicanism than it was a few 
years ago a part of your royalty (hear, and cheers). If we have not yet 
got rid of the excrescences from which you have happily freed yourselves, 
we beg you to remember that you are old, and we are young (hear, hear). 
And if it took you centuries, or if it took you many years to get rid of 
that object, that excrescence, you must not regard us as being wholly 
obdurate, and unwilling to learn, if we take a few years before we become 
converts to your practice in this respect. With these remarks in refer- 
ence to the allusions made to the democratic institutions of the United 
States, I will pass from that portion of the subject, with merely proclaim- 
ing that we do not regard slavery as any part or parcel of our democratic 
institutions (cheers). It is an excrescence, and one which some of us 
most deeply deplore ; and against which we are exerting ourselves, if not 
according to the utmost of our ability, yet according to the light which 
God has given us. If there are others who, when they visit Great 
Britain, choose to laugh at your royalty, and regard slavery as innocent 
— if there are such religious persons, I say, into their company I, for one, 
beg not to approach (cheers). I regard slavery in the United States as I 
regard it when I visit Great Britain (hear, hear)—I speak of it there as I 
speak of it here (hear, hear)—I deplore it there, as I deplore it when I 
am among you—for I cannot treat this subject, when I meet the Anti- 
slavery Convention, merely with feelings of exultation. Although this 
country is freed from it, when I remember that its blighting influence 
exists to such an awful extent in my own country, I am oppressed with 
feelings of sadness, and I feel constrained to weep, not only over the sins 
of that portion of my country who cherish slavery, but over the condi- 
tion of the poor, enslaved, and helpless family. It is to us in the United 
States, however it may appear to those who have freed themselves from 
its influence, a subject that calls forth the d affliction and which 
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our sympathies, and I assure you, that we who view this subject in the 
light to which I have referred, are constantly appealed to as we meet the 
poor slave at almost every step we take in some portions of our country ; 
and when we hear his sighs and his groans, and know what is in the 
human heart; when we know full well the aspirations that the human 
being must have for freedom, we are constrained to feel the deepest 
sympathy for his condition. We are, however, assured that in some 
cases he is already so degraded, so embruted, that he does not desire his 
freedom. One part of this resolution speaks of rejoicing in view of the 
advance of the cause in the United States. I presume the committee 
have referred to facts in their report (which is to be published), which 
will abundantly present evidence of this advance. I will not, therefore, 
dwell upon them, but merely beg to assure you that there are evidences 
of a decided, though not of so rapid an advance as we could desire. I 
will refer to the political agitations which are now in every part of the 
United States mingled up with the question of freedom or of slavery. 
In no portion of our country can a political question be looked at, but one 
of the first, if not the first question asked, is, what is its, bearing on 
slavery ? what is its es 4 on this institution ? (hear, hear, and cheers.) 
Look at the question which has so fully occupied the public mind, the 
question of the annexation of Texas, Why is it that the annexation of 
that extensive and fertile country has been so strenuously opposed ? 
Upon no other ground, or mainly upon no other ground, than that it is 
caleulated to promote the perpetuation and extension of slavery (cheers). 
And the intelligence we have received by the last packet, which reached 
this city yesterday, is most striking evidence of this. I will admit it was 
more satisfactory than I had anticipated. It shows that the cause is 
advancing in the public mind, when our political leaders feel constrained, 
from the state of public sentiment, to come out with letters even avowing 
ér publicly declaring, that they are not prepared to go for the annexation 
of that extensive country (cheers). Although the question has not been 
fully set at rest by the decision of the senate of the United States, yet 
such is the present state of the subject, that it affords the most gratifying 
evidence which we can have without an ultimate decision on the question, 
that the progress of freedom is such as its friends have earnestly desired 
(hear, hear), I know very well, and in the United States I feel deeply, 
that it does not become those who put on the harness, to boast them- 
selves as those that put it off. We, therefore, cannot speak in language 
of exultation, as you may in this country; but while we rejoice in what 
has occurred in your own colonies, and rejoice in what is occurring in our 
midst, as evidence of the advance of this cause, we do beseech you that 
you will continue to exert that influence which you may exert for the 
promotion of the cause of freedom among us. Be assured that it is not 
a struggle that will immediately terminate with us (hear, hear). You 
struggled long to deliver eight hundred thousand human beings from a 
condition of slavery. We have, as has been remarked by a preceding 
speaker, 2,500,000 slaves in our midst. Yours was a slavery at a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles—ours is a slavery in our very midst. 
Slavery exists with us most intimately interwoven in its interests with the 
relations of society, The struggle there we must expect to be one not 
easily to términate ; and the friends of freedom among us desire that the 
subject may be most calmly and earnestly discussed, and that it may be 

resented in all its bearings before the minds of our fellow men. There 
is there a conscience which responds to truth, and there the human mind 
can be brought to perceive, as well as elsewhere, that a condition of 
slavery is inconsistent with the relations of human beings to their Creator 
—that it is a condition which, in the language of the resolution, ‘‘ not 
only degrades man, but outrages him in his dearest rights and relations ;’’ 
and if there be those who, having delivered the slave in your own colonies, 
are prepared to say, as Mr. Burnet has remarked, ‘‘ What have we 
to do with slavery ?’’ I would ask such individuals to remember the 
six millions to whom he has referred—the six millions of your own 
mothers’ children, of your brothers and sisters; for every one who 
has been made in the image of God is your brother and your sister 
(cheers). And if, from your own father’s hearth, or from your own 
circle, one of the beloved objects of that circle was to be this day, 
while you were absent, borne away to a land of slavery, would you 
not feel, though that slavery should be in the United States, Brazil, 
or Cuba, would you not then feel deeply exercised that the system of 
slavery ~— be abolished throughout the world (cheers)? And if this 
would be the case, I beseech you to remember these your poor brothers 
and sisters ; and, if the conviction of your common brotherhood with the 
human family does not excite this lively interest, I then say, Retire to 
your bed—sleep upon your bed of down—dream that you are yourself in 
slavery—dream that you are yourself under the influence of the lash—that 
you are separated from the wife of your bosom, from the husband, the 
companion of your yonth, from the child of your body, or the parents who 
gave you birth—dream, I say, that you are in this condition, and that 
you hear the clank of your own chain, and feel the iron entering into your 
own soul, then you will not say, ‘‘ What have we to do with slavery?”’ I 
beg to second the resolution (loud cheers). 


The resolution was then put and carried. 


Sir Georce STEPHEN said:—I came here to-day to listen, not to 
speak, therefore I shall not occupy your time more than two minutes, 
nor would [ do it even for that short period, if it were not that I feel it 
rizht, as an individual long connected with your cause, to say at once, 
to say it openly and boldly, and the rather because I perceive, from the 
reception that was given to my friend Mr. Thompson, that the feeling of 
a considerable portion of this company is against me; that I, as an 
anti-slavery man, protest entirely against the admission of sugar or any 
other article of slave produce or manufacture to this country, whatever 
may be the political or commercial interests which it may involve 
(cheers), I know of no commercial principle in an anti-slavery con- 
vention. I know of no political principle on an anti-slavery platform. 
I conceive it to be the ~ of every individual whose name is connect- 

o feels as I do, instructed in its principles, | 


must say, from rather higher authority than Mr. Thompson, under the 
auspices of Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Wilberforce ; brought up, I might. 
also say, ind anti-slavery doctrine by Mr. Macaulay ; confirmed in that 
by Sir Fowell Buxton, with whom I have learnt for years past; in such 
a school I have nos learnt the principles which Mr. Thompson has in- 





troduced among us to-day (cheers). If I forbear, to the extent of my 
ability, from dissecting the ments with which he has introduced his 
principles, it is only because this is not a proper arena for this discus- 
sion. It is utterly impossible, a question so delicate, mixed up with so 
many points and principles, can be discussed here with satisfaction. It 
is on that ground alone—not because I am afraid of it—not because I 
should fear to meet Mr. Thompson, talented and eloquent as I know 
him to be, in the discussion—but because I think the occasion is not 
one that would justify me in so doing. I have but one more remark to 
make. It might possibly be expected, in reference to a particular 
clause in your report, that I should say something; but I am tongue- 
tied. There is yet an individual to be tried (hear, hear). One has 
been acquitted, and God grant he may stand as honourably acquitted 
in his conscience. But I do say this, that no one can have read the 
Report of the Committee on the western coast of Africa, without being 
satisfied in his own mind that the accursed thing still remains among 
you—that even in this country a slave-trading principle exists; and 
while anything in the nature of a slave-trading principle exists, an anti- 
slavery society must exist to exterminate it (cheers). I have the honour 
to move— 


‘‘ That this meeting are deeply impressed with the urgent necessity 
of adopting efficient measures for securing to the emancipated slave 
population of British India, and the British settlements in the East, the 
full enjoyment of their newly acquired rights, and would suggest the 
formation of anti-slavery committees in those parts of the British em- 
pire, to watch over and protect their infant liberties, with the view of 
securing them their freedom in fact, as well as in law. 

‘* That this meeting feel it to be due to the national character that 

the remnants of slavery, as at present existing in Ceylon, and alleged 
to exist in St. Helena, should be forthwith abolished, and recommend 
government, and the court of East India directors, to complete the 
great work of slave emancipation throughout the wide extent of the 
British dominions.” 
* E. N. Buxton, Esq., said :—I can promise you that I shall detain 
you but a very short time. I know you are anxious, and very properly 
anxious, to hear the honourable gentleman who will succeed me 
(cheers) ; and 1 must, as I have allnded to his name, just say this, that 
whether we may agree with Mr. O’Connell in his politics, and so on, or 
not, yet there is not a man acquainted with the anti-slavery question, 
who remembers what was going on ten or fifteen years ago, who will 
not candidly and freely say, that no man in this country was more truly 
faithful, and has always been more truly faithful, to that great cause 
than the honourable gentleman who is about to address you. My chief 
motive, however, in rising on this occasion, is just to say, that though 
my father, Sir Fowell Buxton, is not here on the present occasion, he 
has abstained only because the state of his health is such that it was not 
possible for him to attend (hear, hear). Though he is absent from us 
on this occasion, yet he feels, as deeply and as warmly as he ever did, 
the sufferings and the wrongs of his brethren and sisters in Africa and 
America (cheers). I shall not detain you longer, but simply second the 
resolution. 

eg resolution’ was then put and carried, after which the collection was 
made. 

DaniEL O’ConnELL, Esq., M.P., on rising to move the next resolu- 
tion, was received with long-continued cheering, mingled with hisses, from 
one part of the room, which were speedily drowned in the general accla- 
mation. Order having been restored, he said :—The resolution which is 
entrusted to me to move is in these words :— 


‘* That this meeting, in common with the great mass of their country- 
men, have read with feelings of indignation and horror the sentence of 
death pronounced by Judge O’Neal, of South Carolina, on John L. 
Brown, for aiding and abetting a slave woman to escape from the intoler- 
able yoke of bondage, by which sentence, and the terms in which it was 
pronounced, not only were the sacred principles of justice violated, and 
the forms of law prostituted to the most atrocious of purposes, but the 
Divine system of Christianity itself grossly outraged and dishonoured.”’ 


There is no one who has heard of that trial and sentence, but must con- 
cur in every word of this resolution. That being so, I really have very 
little to do. At one time I apprehended I should have to address you 
at considerable length on the most unpleasant topic—a topic which has 
created something like a division amongst ourselves. Fortunately that 
division is healed. An appeal is to be made to the proper tribunal, and 
all 1 have to say is, that | beg not to have my opinion on this subject 
judged of by the fervid eloquence of my friend Mr. Thompson (cheers). 
I rejoice, however, in being allowed to raise my voice in an assembly of 
the old and tried friends of human liberty (cheers); amongst the ene- 
mies of slavery in every country, and in every clime; amongst the advo- 
cates of morality and of Christianity, which can never be perfect ina 
country where there is master and slave. [ rejoice to stand amongst 
you, and whatever be my lot, I sha!l have the gratification of recollect- 
ing that I have joined in one more effort to give freedom to the slave. 
I don’t know whether you understand the causes of the quarrel a short 
time ago. It seemed to me that we were in the situation of a worthy 
countrymau of mine, Sir Lucius O’Trigger, who, having sent a chal- 
lenge, and, on being asked to explain the cause, answered, “It is a 
mighty pretty quarrel, and an explanation would spoil it” (laughter). 
Now, | am bound to say I am a free trader, perfectly attached to the 
principles and the practice of free-trade, convinced that it is an injustice 
to prevent a man from buying food in the cheapest market, and that it 
is a crime to make the rich richer, at the expense of increasing the 
poverty of the poor (cheers). 1 ama free trader in corn especially, 
though I stand here to represent 750,000 of the agricultural population 
of Ireland, that have no means of paying their rents, and supporting 
their families but by the produce of the land; and yet that people sanc- 
tioned me, and joined me in asserting for the labouring classes of Eng- 
land the privilege of having their food as cheap as they possibly could. 
(Applause.) If | upon the anti-slavery question differ from those who 
join me upon the principles of free trade, they, I think, will do me the 
justice of saying, that though I may be mistaken, yet I am not designedly 
wrong (cheers.) The question between us to be discusssed before the 
committee, before whom I shall not have the opportunity of appearing, 
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and therefore I state it distinctly, is this, whether slave-grown sugar 

ht to be more taxed in coming into this country than free-grown ; 
whether the produce of free labour ought not to have the preference 
over the produce of slave-labour (cheers.) That is all. 1 am for giv- 
ing the preference to the produce of free labour, but I do not think 
there is anything against free trade in that. If more is to be paid for 
slave-grown sugar, recollect the mode in which that sugar has been pro- 
duced. Remember that no wages were paid for its production; that 
no gratuity was given to the men who fainted, even under that labour ; 
recollect that it was not half-a-crown, or a shilling a-day, but lashes of 
the whip that were to be his reward if he did not work heartily. I 
confess I cannot bring that to my notion of free trade. We had a slave- 
trade once in England; it was openly carried on by the sanction of 
law; there is not one human being that would be for a free trade 
in slaves (hear, hear, and cheers). I do not see accurately the distinc- 
tion between being for a free trade in slaves, and being for a free trade 
in an article that would create slavery and augment the sum of human 
misery (cheers), As to your fifty per cent. cheaper, I think honesty is 
a still better policy. There was a man transported a few years ago of 
the name of ‘‘ Money Moses,”’ who was in the habit of receiving all the 
stolen plate that could be brouglit to him, giving the thieves a small 
sum, ‘That man would have sold you £50 worth of plate for twenty- 
five sovereigns, and the consequence would be that you would have had 


a free trade in plate ; but it might have been that instead of finding 


yourselves in Exeter Hall, you might have found yourselves elsewhere 
(laughter and cheers). Free trade is a good thing, but honesty is 
better, and especially in a country that has given you a sublime 
example; for without murmur, from one end of the land to the other, 
from Land’s End to the north of Scotland, and from Cape Clear to 
Giant’s Causeway, there was no dissent or reprobation when you gave 
twenty millions in the sacred cause of humanity, and cheaply pur- 
chased the liberty of 800,000 human beings (cheers). We have heard 
the distinction drawn between royalty and republicanism ; royalty has 
beat republicanism in the race altogether, and has at least the advantage 
of having totally abolished the horrible crime of slavery. Wherever 
the English flag waves, wherever the command of the Queen can be 
heard, there slavery is at an end, and man is a fellow-being, upon an 
equality with his fellow-creatures, throughout the British dominions 
(cheers). No, I cannot bring myself to do anything that shall 
have the least appearance of augmenting slavery. It is said that 
if you do not buy the slave-grown sugar, that others will—that you 
will have it in the markets of other parts of Europe ; it is aaid, if 
you carry out your principles, why do you not apply them to cot- 
ton and tobacco? [| think I have an answer to that—because it 
is not in my power to do it (laughter and cheers). If I could possibly 
prevent a single pound weight of slave-grown cotton, or an ounce of 
slave-grown tobacco, from coming into the country, I would sacrifice 
my existence, and perish on the scaffold, to be able to attain an end so 
useful to humanity ; but, if I cannot prevent it, is that a reason why I 
should participate in another crime? It is not like wealth, that is 
better by accumulation ; it is really a crime, and every diminution of 
crime*is an advantage gained to humanity and Christianity. I beg, 
therefore, to say that I stand upright amongst my brother free-traders, 
although I cannot consent to augment the chance of increasing the 
importation of slaves into Brazil. So long as they have slavery, they 
will have the slave trade, and all the horrors of carrying the African to 
South America. From these remarks you will see that I have come 
here tolerably well prepared to defend my opinion: and, if I could 
attend the committee, I should defend my opinion there. 1 am sure I 
have not said one hard or disrespectful word to my able and talented 
friend who has advocated another view ; but I hope that this society 
will never be pro-slavery in England or out of it ; and though the other 
markets of Europe should be open to slave-grown sugar, England never 
will. England is the best market in the world for sugar, and there are 
two reasons for it: there is more money, and more certain payment 
(laughter). In other countries it is not quite so certain, and even that 
preference I would give to free-grown over slave-grown produce. I 
fear that I have detained you too long, but I was brought up in abbor- 
rence of every adjunct of slavery, of everything that can assist slavery, 
of everything that can increase slavery; and I have spent too long a 
life in struggling against tyranny and oppression of every kind (loud 
cheers) to be participator in anything that can augment the evil against 
which I have devoted all the energies of my life (cheers). I now come 
to the resolution. I heard with great pleasure the American gentleman, 
who spoke with so much intelligence and good sense, so much modera- 
tion and firmness, and who condemned so emphatically slavery in his 
own country. Oh! but was there anything ever equal to the trial of 
Join Brown? He was accused of whut ? Of assisting a person to 
escape from bondage, and he was convicted of it. I wonder what kind 
of a jury he had (loud cheers). Judgment was pronounced against him, 
alas! by an Irish judge (cheers), an odd article in America—there are 
strange ones nearer home (lond applause). But why do I mix any other 
consideraticn with it? Oh, pardon me! Humanity is so outraged, 
morality is so trampled upon, Christianity is sought to be so defiled by 
being touched with this persecution, that I wish I had power and utter- 
ance of language to pour forth a torrent of my scathing indignation and 
contempt. I mean you, Sir (Mr. Kellogg), no disrespect; but what 
other Christian country is there where such a horrible crime as this 
could be perpetrated in the form of law? Tried for his life—what for ? 
An act of humanity—for that which ought to have been rewarded—for 
purity, for nobility, and manly virtue and bearing, and for feeling 
compassion to a wretched female. These men—brave in battle and 
wise in council in America—are they human beings, when they can be 
guilty of horrors of this description? Then the manner in which he 
pronounced sentence—it has been already referred to by my rey. friend, 
in strong terms. The judge defiled tbe book of God; he used the holy 
Scriptures to aggravate the bitterness of the sentence of death. I will 
not repeat it; but he introduced the name of the ever-adorable 
Redeemer, the only Mediator between God and man, as if he were 
makiug Him—pardon me, I cannot continue it. Oh! the heavens are 


looking upon it-—~ 





“Just Heaven! what must be thy Jook, 
When such a wretch before thee stands, 
Unblushing, with thy sacred book, 
Turning its leaves with blood-stained hands, 
And wresting from its text sublime 
His law of hate, and blood, and crime!” 


Something must be done. I would no more speak to a New Orleans 
man than to ga pickpocket, or a villain, or a thief: they deserve to be 
placed in the same order. Stay at home—come not amongst us. 
Monster ! pollute us not with the presence of beings who can belong to 
a country in which there is a law to make it death to exercise the plain- 
est dictates of humanity. We have no other mode of reproving such a 
people than by public opinion. Republicans are naturally proud; there 
is a tendency to pride in their institutions. Let us mortify their pride 
by showing them that they shall have nothing but our indignation and 
our reprobation. Pour out your indignation upon them. Let them 
know that they are out of the pale of society ; that they are excom- 
municated from all intercourse with Christian men, while they have a 
statute book stained with so bloody a law. The blood which is in their 
statute book shall flash in their countenances, and they shall be marked 
as men of blood throughout the civilized world (cheers). The wretched 
man who pronounced this sentence was O’Neal. Oh! how I abhor 
him for his name (cheers). Let his ‘‘ O”’ be blotted out at any rate 
(renewed cheers), and then nail the rap to the counter as soon as you 
can. Our public press is to blame (hear, hear). They have had, to be 
sure, some measured phrases upon the subject, some good sentences of 
reprobation, but they have not repeated them often enough. They have 
not uttered with sufficient scorn and infamy, the iniquity, the abomina- 
tion and scoundrelism of it (cheers). Representing a large mass of my 
countrymen, I denounce the miscreant who draws his pedigree, if not 
his birth, from my native country. This is a meeting commenced in the 
cause of humanity. How could such a meeting be got together? Not 
for individual interest—not for the promotion of any scheme—not to 
increase any man’s wealth. It has been convened hy the impulse of 
generosity in the British heart, and the simple desire to make the cause 
of humanity triumphant throughout the world. It is a glorious meet- 
ing ; itis delightfulto make part of it. Iam passing away from O'Neal. 
It has been stated that Brown has not been executed; thatis true. It 
has been boasted that he has been pardoned ; that is false: his sentence 
has been commuted—to what? ,A flogging hy the common hangman 
at the foot of the gallows (sensftion). I think that is worse than the 
death to which he was consigned, any a man has suffered the penalty 
of death innocently, but he was subjected to that which you would not 
suffer your dog to endure, nor your enemy’s dog (cheers). It wasa 
canine punishment, and worse than wolves were the men who inflicted 
it. The words I utter will be conveyed on the wings of the press. Let 
them go up the Missouri, ascend along the Ohio, let them pass through 
the states of America, and let the, miscreant O'Neal, aud the wretches 
who joined with him, know the shout of indignation with which their 
conduct was received (cheers). The excellent and patriotic gentleman 
from America, who spoke to you a while ago, seemed, from his anxiety, 
to entertain stronger hopes than I have respecting the annexation of 
Texas to the American republic. Recollect this, that if Texas be united 
to the northern states, three more slave states will be created (a voice, 
‘* Nine’’). I hear a gentleman, who has better authority than I have, 
say *‘ Nine,”’ and therefore I will take it nine. Hitherto the progress 
of slavery in America has been retarded by the northern states being 
free from that taint, and having nearly an equal number of representa- 
tives with the non-slave-holding states, and sometimes a majority over 
them. But if there be nine new slave-holding states added, there is an 
end to any check whatever ; the northern and eastern states will be 
completely swamped by the new states. ‘Texas, in which there have 
been scarcely any slaves hitherto, is to be peopled by them. How is 
that to be done? By the hideous process of raising slaves, bringing up 
human beings as if they were cattle from the stalls, in the same absence 
of morality and religion; bringing them up in defiance of law and of 
morality. I would not pollute the meeting by describing the system in 
which they are reared. You would not allow it, and I can hardly pol- 
lute my thoughts by thinking about it. Are we to have no anti-slavery 
society when this is to be done? I do not want te go to war; | abomi- 
nate it. I don’t think that in all my reading I ever read of three wars 
that would justify Christian men in entering into them. But I do want 
that the British government should be stimulated to take more active 
measures in preventing the annexation of Texas. Let us not delude 
ourselves. ‘There is opposition, but is there not this fact, that the Pre- 
sident has signed a treaty for the annexation of Texas; it is laid on the 
table, and the question is, whether it shall be ratified? The first step 
is taken, Do I know who will hinder the giant stride of the next step 
that may be fatal to humanity, and render slavery perpetual? Pardon 
me for detaining you on these topics, strange to you. They come within 
the object for which we are met, and they come within the province of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society ; and I am only a feeble 
advocate of humanity while I continue to trespass on your attention, to 
rouse your hearts, to inspirit your zeal, and to call you to beconic 
apostles in this cause. These circumstances call for the enforcement of 
the rales of humanity and morality. Let the first duty of the British 
government, and of British subjects, be to promote and stimulste then 
into exercise. Remember that we are engaged in this mighty eneete 3 
recollect that our object is to make man his own property, to leave him 
within the scope of education, for it is contrary to the laws of the 
southern states of America to teach a negro to read or to write, It is 
our duty to endeavour to have the book of God open, and the book of 
science never closed. It is our duty to prevent the father being separated 
from the mother ; the child from being taken from its mother’s counsels ; 
to prevent the wretched mother from weeping, not rejoicing as others 
do, because a man-child is born into the world; but she weeps with 
sorrow at her dusky-coloured babe, by recollecting that she has not pro- 
duced a man for the purposes of humanity, but a slave to be the subject 
of torture. It is our business to heal these divisions amongst ourselves ; 
we require strength, There uever was a period so fit to have the anti- 
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gaged in the government, rally to prevent the-annexation of Texas with 
murderers such as O’Neal—to rally round humanity, to cheer one another 
on in the cause; that we may open the door of Christianity to the 
ignorant and uninstructed, and, above all, place this society in the first 
ranks of those who struggle nobly and manfully for the happiness of the 
human race (the honourable and learned gentleman then sat down amidst 
loud and long-continued cheering). 

Mr. A.p1s seconded the resolution, which was put ahd agreed to. 

Mr. SHerman briefly moved— 


‘‘ That this meeting would earnestly call the attention of the friends 
of the anti-slavery cause throughout the United Kingdom to the fact, 
that a large portion of the existing slave populations of Brazil, the 
Spanish colonies, and Dutch Guiana, entitled under treaties with this 
country, as well as by the municipal laws of the states into whose terri- 
tories or colonies they have been illicitly introduced, to their liberty, 
are nevertheless subjected to an atrocious system of bondage. 

‘¢ That to this large and unhappy class of persons must be added 
many thousands of Africans, manumitted at various times by the courts 
of mixed commission established in these countries, in a state of slavery 
of the most cruel character. 

‘‘That in the Spanish, Dutch, and French colonies there are many 
British subjects, estimated to amount to several thousands, illegally held 
in bondage, who ought to be free. 

“‘ And that, therefore, appeals should be made to her Majesty’s 
government, promptly and perseveringly to urge upon the Brazilian, 
Spanish, and Dutch governments, the duty of removing every obstacle 
to their immediate and entire emancipation. 

‘‘That this meeting, having further learned the existence, in conn- 
tries or the dependencies of countries at peace with Great Britain, of 
laws which affect the rights and liberties of British subjects, being per- 
sons of colour, who may have occasion to resort to them on their lawful 
business, they would, in this case also, urgently call on the government 
to obtain the repeal of such laws, as at variance with friendly relations 
and the stipulations of treaties.’’ 

Mr. T. Smitn, of Sheffield, in seconding the resolution, said—I feel 
myself highly gratified this day in being present at an assembly like 
this. I have joined in this cause in the country, when we had to bear 
the burden and heat of the day; but | never was present in London at 
a meeting of the neg eect | Society, until now. I do rejoice, and 
ever shall rejoice, in having had a privilege so great. I wish that it 
were in my power to respond, as my heart would have inclined me, to 
the sentiments which have resounded in your ears from the honourable 
gentleman from the sister isle, as to the domination of slavery in 
America. I regret with you that there should be a difference of senti- 
ment among those who support a cause so great and divine. I trust, 
however, that the observations of Mr. Burnet will be realised—that it 
will only be one of those quarrels of lovers which end in increased 
affection (laughter). I rejoice in the prospect of the influence which 
this meeting will have on their exertions. I deplore deeply that, at this 
day, there should remain slavery on the earth. I long for the time 
when all shall be made free with the liberty which is in Christ, and, 
next to that and along with that, civil liberty, which we so happily enjoy, 
and which I trust will speedily be diffused throughout the world. With 
these sentiments I second the resolution (cheers). 

J. Bricut, Esq., M.P., who had been repeatedly called for by per- 
sons in the meeting, then rose and said,—TI had no iutention of taking 
up any of the time of this meeting; but I feel extremely glad that I 
am permitted the opportunity of making a few observations, particularly 
after the speech which has fallen from the honourable gentleman who 
sits next to the chair (Mr. O’Connell). I agree with him entirely in 
every word of reprobation which he has used when speaking of the 
atrocious trial and sentence which took place in the United States; but 
I do think there was something too wholesale in his manner of speaking 
of that country, and, from what I have known of many of its citizens, 
I am prepared here to say that there are hundreds and thousands of men 
among them who would be worthy to stand on any platform in this 
country where the iuterests of humanity were being vindicated (cheers). 
We must bear in mind that in America abolitionists are not in the 
same position that they are in this country. Recollect that with us 
slavery was at a distance, its horrors probably were exaggerated, (loud 
cries of ‘* No, no,’’) if that be possible (no, no). At any rate, being at 
a distance, the difficulty of abolishing slavery was greatly diminished. 
If slavery had existed in Ireland or in Scotland, would you have had 
the union of parties here that has taken place for the purpose of 
abolishing that accursed system? No! you would have had all the 
bitter party feeling which arises here on the consideration of every other 
great political question, and year after year must have rolled on before 
you would have achieved that great triumph that .public opinion has 
effected with respect to slavery in the British colonies (cheers). Who 
planted slavery in the United States? It is not the love of freedom, or 
the real lovers of freedom who perpetuate it there. There are in the 
northern states such men as Tappan, Leavitt, Garrison, Wright, 
Kellogg (cheers), and others. All the best men, and nearly all the men 
who came to this country from America, of whom [ have any know- 
ledge, express their horror of the system with which their country is 
accursed. Now, when we see a judge like O’Neal taking such a part 
as he took with respect to that unfortunate man Brown, let us execrate 
his crime, but let us, at the same time, remember that, in a country 
where such a thing is at all possible, it must be an action of the greatest 
courage and daring to stand up and defend abolition at all. I equally 
deprecate all use of that sort of clap-trap argument which is occasionally 
brought forward, by which superiority is ascribed to crowns, over the 
institutions of America (loud cheers). The Americans are pursuing 
their own interests in their own way, according to the dictates of their 
honest convictions (cries of ‘‘ No, no’’). I speak of their political 

institutions (cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear,’”’ hisses and applause). In this 


country we are pursuing our national interests through the means of 
those political institutions amongst which we live ; and it is not wise of 
us to ridicule their institutions, and it is not wise of them to speak 
harshly of ours. What is wise for one cannot and may not be wise for 
another, But there are in America millions of men descended from 





your own ancestors—men who are carrying on the great and glorious 
work of civilising that great continent, and who are doing deeds which 
are equal to any you have done here (‘‘ No, no,’’ and cheers). I think 
our object at this meeting, and all others, should be to counsel the 
Americans kindly, but firmly, to get rid of all that is bad among them, 
and to endeavour to draw closer the ties which can never be dissolved 
without doing injury to humanity—the ties which bind America to its 
mother country. Whilst I am speaking, perhaps I may be allowed to 
make one or two observations with respect to the question which had 
nearly divided this meeting in opinion (hear, hear). I agree with the 
amendment which was moved by George Thompson, inasmuch as it 
ascribes honest motives to the anti-slavery committee. I believe that 
they have risked much popularity—that they have encountered a great 
deal of odium from the course which they have taken; and, from what 
I know of them individually, [ am quite sure they would not have done 
what they have done except it were from the belief that they were 
doing, not only that which the constitution of the Society empowered 
them to do, but that which they believed most likely to subserve the 
great ends of universal abolition (hear, hear). ey say things 
now and then harsh of some of us, and we may have said things 

harsh of some of them; but I believe them truly honest, although I 
believe them to be mistaken. But if we grant for a moment that they 
are right and we are wrong, I would put it to them, and to this 
meeting, whether the principle which they have adopted is essential to 
the working out of the objects of the Anti-slavery Society? I be- 

lieve it is not essential. The leaning on a government, whether it be 

this, the last, or the next (laughter), is leaning on a broken reed 

(cheers). The moment that it serves the object of the party in 

power for the time being wholly to sweep away all differential duties 
between slave-grown and free-grown produce, those duties will inevita- 

bly be swept away; and then the great argument which Sir Robert Peel 
derives from the memorials of the committee will be looked at as valu- 

able only for what they have done for party purposes, and wholly useless 
for the future (cheers). But I am persuaded, and I think every man 

who looks at the course of the public opinion of this country must be 

persuaded, that the public opinion is going on to the overthrow of such 

duties as those we are now discussing. But be it so or not, I would 

ask the anti-slavery committee whether, even though they should suc- 

ceed fora short time, I believe but for a short time, in preventing the 

abolition of those discriminating duties, is it worthy of the sacrifice 

they are making? I know they have—I will not say they, but the 
adoption of this principle has weakened the anti-slavery party in this 
country. I kaow that in some towns where anti-slavery efforts have 
been greatest, some of the most zealous of that body have declined to 

co-operate in the measures’ which the anti-slavery committee have 

recommended. I know that some whole societies and committees have 

entirely dissented from that principle. Now, we are anxious, and I 

think our conduct here to-day proves it, to prevent disunion. If it were 
a principle which was absolutely necessary to the maintenance of anti- 

slavery efforts—if it were one which, if it were overthrown, all anti- 

slavery efforts would be valuless for the future, then I might be disposed 

to fall in with the recommendation of the committee. But when I see 
it is not essential to the working out of your objects, that it is a princi- 

ple about which the best men are compelled to hesitate, then | say it 
would be wiser for the committee not to allow the apple of discord to be 

thrown among anti-slavery advocates. Let it be an open question for 
every individual to do as he likes—let the committee pledge themselves 
not to act upon it in their official capacity, and then I believe that 
throughout the country there will be a healing, a cementing of the 
opinion of the anti-slavery community, and it will give to the society a 
strength which at present it does not possess (cheers). Daniel O’Con- 

nell said that he was of opinion that the most powerful instrument to be 
used was the public opinion of the nations of the earth (hear, hear). I 

agree with that. A proposition is now before parliament—that propo- 

sition is, that free-labour sugar shall come in at 34s. per cwt. duty, and 

slave-grown sugar not under 63s., a duty which is prohibitory. Now 
what will be the effect of it? I believe the principle is one about which 
good men may doubt, but the effect which is charged on our view is this 
—that it would stimulate slavery and the slave-trade in the Brazils. 
But will not this circumstance equally stimulate it? The whole amount 
of the sugar which the free labour countries of the world can export is 
about 93,000 tons a year. Now with the present or prospective reduc- 
tion of prices, it is our belief that more than 40,000 tons additional will 
be consumed in this country. If, then, by the partial opening of the 
market we admit Java sugar—if we give a higher price for it than is paid 
on the continent, that free-labour sugar must come here till the price is 
reduced to the same amount as on the continent, with the exception of 
the 10s. duty. Now the simple effect will be, that if we consume 40,000 
tons more sugar a year than we do now, the consumption of the world 
will be increased by so much, and Cuba and Brazils will compete to 
supply this 40,000 tons, which will just as efficiently and effectually sti- 
mulate slavery as if they had free access to the markets of this country 
(cheers). I have put it to members of the committee, I have put it to 
many persons, and every man with whom I have conversed on the sub- 
ject admits that the effect, in degree, will be the same; but I am pre- 
pared to say that the effect, in extent, will be the same; and not only 
that a serious evil will arise from the mode of proceeding which the 
government has adopted, based principally upon the scruples which the 
Anti-slavery committee have felt—— 


.J. Scosie, Esq., rose to order, but great confusion having ensued, 
he resumed his seat. 

J. Bricut, Esq., continued :—I will not detain the meeting more 
than a few minutes, and then the gentleman can give any explanation. 
I was going to say that, so far as I can perceive, no effect will be pro-~ 
duced to prevent the stimulation of slavery and the slave-trade. There 
is one great evil that will be produced, which no man can deny ; we 
have, as you know, an extensive trade with the Brazils and Cuba—an 
extensive commercial relation—many persons from this country live 
there, and many of them come here. Put yourselves in the position of 
a Cuban or a Brazilian—what is the effect upon your mind of such legis- 
lation in England? Is jt not to exasperate you against England? and 
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mind, the Brazilians and Cubans are not here,—they do not know what 
sacrifices you would make for liberty in any form—all they see is a 
government composed of men who lash their own negroes (loud cheers). 
‘They do not judge of the English nation by the honest and the humane, 
but they judge of it, by their representatives the government, as hypo- 
crites (loud cheers, in which the conclusion of the sentence was lost). 
I will not go into the question of the terrible distress which the popu- 
lation of the county from which I come will suffer, if their great trade 
with the Brazils is to be overthrown, in order to establish a principle of 
doubtful policy. I will not talk of the necessity of our increasing popu- 
lation, that there should be a constantly extending trade with extended 
means of employment; but [ will merely put it upon this,—your public 
Opinion cannot act on the public opinion of Brazil, unless Brazil knows 
you to be honest, and unless they have some friendly relations with this 
country. Iam persuaded that there is, in this country, an amount of 
anti-slavery opinion which, joined with that of the northern states of 
America, must succeed in overthrowing that hideous mass of execrable 
evil which exists under the system of slavery (cheers). But I never 
was more convinced of anything in my life than I am of this, that it is a 
mistaken policy, a weak policy, and a policy unworthy of your great 
and glorious principles. I ask the members of government—men who 
will make use of you and everybody else—I speak not of this govern- 
ment, but it bas been so with all governments for a century past in this 
country—I say nothing can be more unworthy of your great and glo- 
rious principles than that you should ask these men to tax some portion 
of your fellow men in order that these principles may be carried out. 
And looking at this meeting—an awful meeting it has been called— 
knowing how much you love the principle—knowing how much these 
men laboured for the exaltation of that principle—knowing how much 
they have spread the love of liberty throughout the world, I trust 
the result of the meeting will be to find the question of a universal 
abolition of slavery is consistent with the universal abolition of monopoly 
(long-continued cheers). 

The CuHarnMan then rose and said,—A resolution has been moved 
and seconded, and it has been spoken to by John Bright, who has di- 
lated a good deal into matter that does not apply to the resolution before 
the meeting ; therefore I trust I may be excused for expressing a very 
few sentiments before I put the resolution to this meeting. I have no 
doubt whatever, it is my firm conviction, that if the differential duties 
proposed to be adopted are not adopted, and that Brazilian, Cuban, and 
other slave-grown sugars are admitted on an equal ground with others 
into this market, I am certain, as far as I know anything of the com- 
merce of Great Britain, and there are few men who have been more 
connected with it than I have, that there will be a greater quantity of 
sugar consumed in this country than will be brought both from Cuba 
and Brazil. I am equally certain, that if it be brought from these 
countries, it will be produced by the force of the lash, and the lash alone 
(cheers). I am certain it will be the means of consuming—I use the 
word advisedly—the sinews and lives of the unhappy slaves in those 
colonies (hear, hear). Iam certain these consumed sinews and these 
consumed lives, will be followed up by a traffic in slaves from the coast 
of Africa; it admits of no dispute (loud cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear’’). [am 
astonished at the assertions and the declamations of my two friends on 
my right hand. I do therefore most fully— 


G. Tuomrson, Esq., in a state of great excitement :—I rise to order. 
I withdrew my amendment, with the understanding that my speech and 
my propositions were not to be canvassed by every man. You have 
taken upon yourself, Sir (confusion)—If the Chairman had simply put 
the resolution, I should not have risen. After the remarks of Mr. 
Burnet, Sir George Stephen, and Mr. O’Connell, you have no right to 
complain of me or my friends beside me: I shall now put my amend- 
ment before the chair. I shall put, as an amendment to the resolution 
now before the meeting, the one I put before. I do not consider this 
fair play. I will put my amendment, because terms have not been 
kept with us (uproar). You have spoken to my amendment, sir—why 
did not you bring up these men to meet my amendment (cheers, cries of 
‘* Chair,” and confusion.) I gave up my amendment—lI am not going 
to give it up now—lI will put it before the chair at this moment (con- 
tinued uproar). 

Mr. O’ConnELL: I do not wish to intrude upon the meeting, but I 
would remind Mr. Thompson that there has been no violation of any 
pledge. 

G. Tuompson, Esq. : I beg pardon ; I have yet to reply to you, sir ; 
you have mirepresented me; I shall put my amendment, and reply to 
you while there are twenty persons to hear me—ay, and to the Chair- 
man too (confusion). 

Mr. O’ConneELL: If there were hard expressions upon individual 
opinions, you have had ample revenge. My honourable friend (Mr. 
Bright), a much more able speaker than either of us, has been heard at 
full length. I understood him to have sat down, having closed his 
speech. He vindicated his opinions—we vindicated ours. In doing 
that we call for no resolution from the meeting. Two persons expressed 
their opinions upon one side, and most ably were we replied to. 

The Cuairman: I shall put the question. 

G. THompson, Esq.: I rise to move an amendment (great uproar, 
and cries of ‘* Spoke’’)—I agreed to withdraw my amendment on the 
ground that the committee would re-consider the subject. I had a 
distinct pledge that it should be the case. I did not expect that I should 
sit here to hear my statements misrepresented, without the opportunity 
of replying, and putting my amendment. I would have tolerated all 
but the chairman (cheers and uproar). He takes upon himself to desig- 
nate that which I submitted to you at the beginning, as inconsistent 
declamation ; that is not fair play ;§this is not honourable dealing. Mr. 
O'Connell misrepresented every argument I put before you; he takes 
advantage of a subsequent stage of the business—when my amendment 
was, by myself and my friend, honourably withdrawn, as the Jovers of 
peace—to misrepresent my arguments, to attempt to carry away the 
meeting to the opposite point from that to which I have been directing 
their attention. The honest way for the committee would have been 
to have brought out speakers to reply to me, or there should not have 

been any additional reference to the question. J] am now, after I have 


been ensnared into the withdrawal of my amendment (cheers, and cries 
of ‘* No, no’’)—I am to sit and hear that I have not learned my anti- 
slavery principles in the same school with a gentleman who moved a 
resolution. I came here with a view of reconciling the differences that 
existed in the minds of my own friends, with the differences that exist 
in the minds of gentlemen near me. I pursued a course which I deemed 
likely to effect that object, by submitting an amendment, which I with- 
drew on the understanding that there was to be a future and ultimate 
reconsideration of the constitution. Now, as the terms have not been 
kept on this platform, I submit my original amendment (uproar), 

Mr. Burnet: I do think this motion should be considered. You 
will never make anything out in confusion. I only want you to know 
what you are about: I am not going to make a reply or a remark, but 
merely to point out order. If the amendment is to be put, understand 
it. Do not let things get into such a state of confusion that our Chair- 
man can never tell when the question comes, or whether it is carried in 
favour of free trade or of anti-slavery principles, or both (cheers). Do 
not let us be in this state. It is unmanly. Let there be no passion. 
We have a great work that cannot afford passion. An amendment was 
offered to the meeting; it was agreed that it should be taken: under 
consideration. The meeting agreed to that—they have not taken away 
the agreement. No man should be so tender skinned that he cannot 
bear a little chafing (laughter and cheers). Iwas told that my observa- 
tions were clap-trap ; but the idea of causing a collision between two 
societies, because I have been referred to, would never have come into 
my head (laughter). I hope my friend will leave the question where it 
was. But if he carries the amendment, he will only effect what was to 
be done without a division (cheers). 

Mr. Rattrey: There was a complete understanding at the time 
the amendment was withdrawn that there was not to be any further 
reference to the subject. When Mr. O’Connell stated that the princi- 
ple on which the committee was acting was that of giving a preference 
to free over slave-grown produce, it was an infringement of the under- 
standing (cries of ‘‘ No’). I have aright to advocate the opposite 
principle. When Mr. O'Connell says that the people must give prefer- 
ence to free-grown produce, it is at variance with the principles of 
liberty. Iam surprised that he, whom the great majority of the people 
have looked up to as a leader—a humane man—should allow himself to 
be contaminated by the touch of government (laughter and great uproar). 
I would not open my lips in such an assembly, did I not consider that 
there was a vital principle at stake. I tell you, as a working man, that 
the principle of government commenced by the committee of the Anti- 
slavery et is considered as cant and hypocrisy (great laughter). 
It is because I regard highly the labours of this society that I would 
recommend you to be careful that there is not a split out of this room. 
By the continuance of differential duties, you are exacting from this 
country, from this over-taxed people, the interest of twenty millions— 
the price that bought the negro population. 


Mr. O’ConnELL: I do not understand how what I said could be a 
violation of an agreement with any gentleman. If it were the case, he 
should have rose and interrupted me, and I would have sat down (cheers), 
and not persevered, though my own opinion was otherwise. My friend, 
Mr. Thompson, says that I misrepresented his argument; I did not 
purport to state his arguments at all. It is quite true I may have made 
a bad argument in reply (laughter). It would be better for us to come 
to the good humour we were in before. Mr. Bright was heard at 
full length, and no gentleman better deserves to be heard. He was 
even heard in his statistical calculations. He brought in vulgar arith- 
metic (laughter), and having made a powerful speech I would submit 
that he has had sufficient revenge for our speeches. I am quite read 
to apologise if I have violated any agreement (cries of ‘* No, no’’). I 
did not intend it. If I have, I hope Mr. Thompson will accept my 
apology (cheers). ~ 

The CuaiRMAN: Permit me to say that, uowever warmly I may have 
felt on the subject, I feel more warmly at having caused confusion. I 
am convinced that this is a question so important that it cannot he 
settled in this assembly. The only way in which this subject can be 
fairly discussed, reasonably looked at, and a sound conclusion come to, 
must be in an assembly of a somewhat different character to the present ; 
therefore I think, as John Burnet would say, that we had better assume 
our good temper, and I will put the resolution without the amendment, 
and quietly finish the business. 

G. Tuompson, Esq. : It is easy for the chairman to say let us return 
to our good humour, when there is a host of misrepresentation to be 
removed. 

J. Bricut, Esq., M.P. :—After all that has taken place in con- 
nexion with this unfortunate subject, I am disposed to recommend 
George Thompson, if he have no t objection to it, not to press the 
amendment. The terms upon which I would recommend it are these, 
that I am quite sure the opinion of this meeting cannot be mistaken 
(cheers). I am quite certain, also, that many of the committee bave a 
strong opinion contrary to that of others; if there is a difference of 
opinion amongst them, I think none of us are determined to pursue a 
course so as to go rashly on in spite of the great expression of opinion 
which has been seen to-day (cries of ‘‘ No, no,’”’ and cheers). I do not 
mean to say that the committee should be absolutely bound by what 
they have seen ; yet I do think that there is enough to cause them most 
seriously to re-consider the decision to which they have come, and to 
act with very great caution in any future steps they take in connexion 
with this part of their labours. I think the whole of the disturbance 
afose from my excellent friend the Chairman (cries ‘‘ No, no,” and 
cheers), who inadvertently, in the warmth of his feelings, spoke upon 
this question. We are all warm, I trust, upon some question. He 
took upon him to express the opinion that our speeches were rather 
declamatory. Very likely it was true; but still it was not necessary 
that we should have his sanction. I think it would meet the views of 
all joined in the cause of this society throughout the world, if the ques- 
tion were to be put at rest now. I think that great good has been done 
by the discussion which has taken place. - 

J. Sturce, Esq. :—Recollect, it is the liberty of millions that we 
come here to advocate. I hope, whatever our decision may be, we 
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shall not come to it in heat on either side. If my friend, the chairman, 
has been betrayed by his anxiety for the cause into saying a word or 
two too much from the chair (cries of ‘‘ No, no;"’ “ yes, yes,””)—he is 
quite ready to retract them. Do not let us mar a good cause for this. 

Mr. TuomPson :—It is with great reluctance that I concede to the 
wish of those near me to withdraw this amendment. I feel myself 
fully justified as an individual in requesting that the amendment should 
be put from the chair. I came here with the expectation that the 
amendment itself would be the subject of an animated discussion on 
this platform, I was not averse to such a discussion ; on the contrary, 
I stated my own views fully, little doubting that they would elicit a fall 
exposition of the views of the gentlemen on the platform. To my 
surprise, when I moved it, a proposition was made that the matter 
should be referred for re-consideration, a measure that was before pro- 
posed and refused, but which, had it been accepted, I should not have 
spoken upon it to-day. I did not think, after I had withdrawn my 
amendment, that my style would have been animadverted upon; that, 
least of all, the chairman, from his lofty seat, should pronounce it 
inconsistent declamation. I do not perceive it to be so (laughter, and 
~—o I thought that there was running through that speech some- 
thing like truth and reason, and the principles of Christianity (cheers). 
If not, then I have only to remind honourable gentlemen that sit near 
me, that there was a time when they did not despise that declamation 
when they thought it helped them, and when they thought there was in 
it a recommendation of the principles of the Prince of Peace, and at 
the same time a repudiation of laying hold of the hand of war or force 
to help them. Now, I will venture to tell them, that they have not met 
one argument. Why did they not grapple with my peace principle ? 
Why did they not grapple with my argument that they would make the 
government pro-slavery, by establishing the principle that slave-grown 
produce should be excluded? Why did they not grapple with the poli- 
tical economy of the question, as put forward by Mr. Bright? No; 
they did not do this, but by a contemptible sarcasm endeavoured to 
evade the gist of the whole matter, and then tell us not to come toa 
decision with heated minds (laughter.) I have been coming to the 
decision for the last twelve years. I have not a word to unsay that I 
uttered years ago. This was my language when I acted in conjunction 
with them—Open the ports, bring in corn to feed the hungry, cotton to 
clothe the naked, and sugar as a luxury, from all parts of the globe, 
and exert your influence over the consciences of men, to get rid of 
slavery (cheers). This is my doctrine to-day. I warn the gentlemen 
against repudiating such a sentiment. I warn gentlemen of a certain 
religious profession (great uproar) against coming here in the teeth 
(renewed uproar)—I was going to warn them against pursuing a line of 
argument that would lead to the establishment of a doctrine which, in 
common with myself, 1 know they repudiate. I was not about to bring 
an accusation myself against these gentlemen. 

The CHAirMAN :—I think that is rather arguing the question again. 
We had better put the amendment. 

Mr. THompson :—I wish it emphatically to go forth. 

The CHAIRMAN :—We must not have argument all upon one side. 

Mr. Tuompson :—I think it my duty to avoid disruption. I with- 
draw my amendment in deference to the opinion of those about me. 
I wish it to be understood, as I think it ought to be, that this meeting is 
decidedly in its favour (cries of ‘‘ No, no,” and “* Yes, yes.’”) 

The CHaiRMAN :—The wise course is simply to put the amendment. 

Mr. SturGe :—If it is withdrawn under the assumption that the 
meeting is in its favour, I must protest against it. I believe it is better 
to take the sense of the meeting. 

Mr. J. BuRNET :—May I say one word about the amendment? Mr. 
Thompson has occupied the greatest portion of the time of the day, 
and he yet says he is not heard. Why none of us have spoken as he 
has done. We are not arguing the case at all, and the little by-play 
there has been, was nothing against him. Let the amendment be put, 
and then the resolution, and then we shall see how it stands—we only 
wish there may be no mistake about it. Let them take the amendment 
if they will, but let there be no mistake about it. 

The CuairMAn (after some communication with Mr. Bright) then 
said—I consider, as the matter now stands, that I had better put the 
amendment and afterwards the original resolution, as that is before the 
i I am now about to read the amendment (which he did). 

Mr. URGE then rose, but was met with cries of ‘‘Order,”’ *‘ Chair,’”’ 
and interruption. J am in order. I am not going to say a word 
against putting the amendment, but you will all agree it is important 
to know upon what we are going to vote. The committee have agreed 
upon phair Bess except the suspension of operations until they have 
taken the opinion of their constituents. We are ready to re-consider 
the subject, but we think it would be prejudging the question to 
suspend our operations until this is done. Therefore, we divide against 
the — because it requires us at once to cease to promote fiscal 

ons. 

e CHAIRMAN then put the amendment ; and declared, that as far as 
he was able to judge, it was carried. Some doubt being expressed, he 
repeated his opinion that it was carried (loud cheers). 

r. Josiah Conper :—There is one consequence of your having 
passed the amendment, which I am sure you did not intend—namely, 
to set aside the resolution which has been moved by Mr. Sherman and 
seconded Mr. Smith; and [ have, therefore, to urge it afresh in con- 
nexion with the sixth resolution, which I will merely read, and not 
make a single observation upon it, hoping you will place sufficient con- 
fidence in the committee as to give your assent to the resolution, upon 
which I should have been well prepared to speak, if time would 
allow me. 

“That this meeting, whilst objecting to the various colonial and govern- 
mental schemes already propounded for supplying the British colonies 
with labourers, admit the wisdom and necessity, so long as the present 

lan is permitted to exist, of confining emigration from Africa to the 

est India colonies, strictly to the British settlements under the con- 
trol of government. : 

“‘ That this meeting, however, offer their decided protest against the 
regulation which authorises the shipment of male labourers alone to 
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these colonies, as manifestly injurious to the moral elevation and reli- 
gious culture, both of the emigrants themselves and the emancipated 
classes, among whom for a time they will be settled. 

‘* That whilst this meeting loudly ainst this permission, in 
reference to Africans imported into the West India colonies, they would 
especially reprobate it in its application to the export of Coolies to the 
Mauritius: and the contemplated emigration of Chinese labourers to 
the British colonies generally, as fraught with the most melancholy con- 
sequences; and would earnestly call upon the imperial legislature to 
interpose its authority, to prevent the further occurrence of so great a 
social evil.’”’ 

Mr. G. Evans cordially seconded the resolution. 

Professor E. Waiaut, jun., (of Boston, America) :—Perhaps I am a, 
little out of order, but I could not go home to America, and say to my 
abolition friends that I had been to this great meeting, and said not a 
word to certain things I have heard here—some things especially that 
dropped from the honourable and learned gentleman from another 
island whom I have been taught from my childhood to admire, and 
whom, from a letter of his to our friends in Cincinnati, I felt myself 
impelled to love. In his speech, which, as he well says, will go all over 
our country on the wings of the wind, he has done us, I am afraid, more 
harm than good. I have laboured in the anti-slavery cause in the 
United States for the last twelve years, through thick and thin; and 
what is the obstacle we meet with in regard to the sympathy we ask 
from our British friends? ‘‘ Oh,” say our friends, ‘‘ these people are 
rank monarchists—they hate us republicans, and want to break down 
our institutions, and we will have nothing to do with you as long as you 
have correspondence with these British abolitionists’ (cries of ‘‘ Oh’’). 
I don’t believe this (hear, hear). It has been said it was the monarchy 
that abolished your slavery. I understand this is not a despotic, but a 
mixed, a limited monarchy. What is that? Why, it has a little spice 
of republicanism in it. Now I put the question, whether it was the re- 
publicanism or the monarchy of Great Britain that abelished slavery (hear, 
hear, and cheers?) 1 do beg of you, as abolitionists, not to mix up the 
question of our institutions, and teach our people that you despise them 
—for you do not do so (hear, hear). You love our institutions; and 
in the case of Brown, which has been referred to (and it did my soul 
good to hear that horrible judge dealt justly by, who, if he is abominated 
anywhere, it is by the 57,000 abolitionists in different parts of America), 
don’t let this throw a shade of despair over our enterprise, with regard 
to the fact, that this man was tried by a form of law under which, a 
few years ago, he would bave been hung upon the next tree, or have 
been burnt alive, and the thing would have been justified judicially. It 
is not so. This man was condemned: how? Under republican law ? 
No, I beg to state it was under a law enacted in 1754, when America 
was a colony of George III. (loud cheers). It has been said that there 
is great danger of the annexation of Texas, because the government of 
Great Britain recognises the political independence of that valley of 
rascals (laughter). But Texas will not be annexed to the Union, and if 
it should be, it does not decide the question against abolition; but on 
the contrary, we have now in the United States the liberty party, which 
numbered 7000 voters in 1840, when it was as much as a man’s life was 
worth—certainly his political life; that number has been increasing, 
until last year 57,000 voters were polled; and the reason why the two 
candidates for the presidency carried the mass of the people with them, 
Henry Clay and Martin Van Buren, against poor Tyler, was the increase 
of abolition feeling throughout the country (cheers). 

Mr. O’Connet :—I hope I may be excused, but this gentleman has 
totally mistaken me, I am happy to say, and I know he is an excellent 
abolitionist. My censure was on the American slavebolders, and those 
who countenanced slaveholders in America; and a word of that censure 
I will never retract; but I made a distinction between them and the 
abolition party there, and in the very letter he alludes to that discrimi- 
nation was most completely marked. An abolitionist in America is a 
man to be highly esteemed, and 1 never meant to throw them over- 
board ; and, as to my attacking the democratic principle, no man goes 
beyond me in embracing it. Indeed, one gentleman a while ago sug- 
gested that I was taking part with the government. I suppose he 
thought there was a conspiracy between me and the government (loud 
laughter and cheers). 

The resolutions were then put and carried. 

The Rev. J. CARLILE moved, and J. ScoBue, Esq., seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the chairman. e 
The CuarrMAN returned thanks, and the meeting then separated. 
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The Fifth Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society has been held; and our columns to-day contain an 
extended and accurate report of the proceedings. As was generally 
anticipated, it was a very crowded and excited meeting; the interest 
always awakened by the occasion having been raised to an extraor- 
dinary pitch, on the one hand by the hope of seeing two such dis- 
tinguished men as Lord Brougham and Mr. O’Connell, and, on 
the other, by the expectation of a debate on the sugar question. 
The former of these sources of gratification was only partially real- 
ized, the noble Lord who was to have presided having found it im- 

ible to attend, inconsequence (as his letter states) of pressing 
usiness in the Privy Council. Mr. O’Connell, who, we are to 
say, looked somewhat aged since we had last the pleasure of seein 
him, was greeted with more than the customary enthusiasm, an 
received from Mr. Buxton the just compliment of having been 
throughout his public life a firm and unflinching friend of the 
Anti-slavery cause. The diversion on the sugar duties came on at 
an early period of theday. On the motion for the reception of the 


Report being put, Mr. George Thompson rose te propose an 
amendment, fh the following terms :— iy 
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“‘That, while this meeting awards to the Committee its most hearty 
commendation for the activity and zeal it has evinced in the cause of uni- 
versal ‘Abolition during the past year; yet, considering the honest diffe- 
rences of opinion which prevail amongst the friends of that cause, on the 
subject of discriminating duties on slave and free produce, and on the 
propriety of a society restricted by the constitution to the use of those 
means only which are of a moral, religious, and pacific character, inter- 
fering through the medium of government in the question, deems it right, 
for the purpose of preventing disunion among the friends of emancipation, 
to instruct the committee to be hereafter appointed to abstain from acting 
in their official capacity on that part of the constitution which pledges the 
society to promote the adoption of fiscal regulations in favour of free- 
labour, until a special meeting has been held to reconsider the articles of 
the society as they bear upon that question.” 

We pass over for the moment the contents of Mr. Thompson's 
speech, in order to trace the course of his motion. The amendment 
having been seconded without gv yt | Mr. George W.. Anstie, of 
Devizes, Mr. Sturge said he had had reason to expect that the 
amendment would have been differently worded; and he made a 
suggestion which would have been exactly adapted to the motion 
which he had anticipated, but which did not strictly apply 
to the actual form of the amendment. Under these circum- 
stances, the Rev. J. H. Hinton rose, and, taking up Mr. Thompson’s 
offer, that, if 2 pledge were given him that the constitution of 
the society, in what relates to the adoption of fiscal regulations, 
should be reconsidered, he would withdraw his motion, gare, 
with the acquiescence of the gentlemen around him, the pledge 
required; on which the motion was accordingly withdrawn. 
We then hoped that the attention and interest of the meet- 
ing would have been directed to the general aspects of the anti- 
slavery cause. This, however, was only partially the case. The 
sugar question having been alluded to by Sir George Stephen and 
Mr. Buxton, spoken to at some length by Mr. O’Connell, and, 
(after a speech on the other side by Mr. Bright, M.P.,) touched 
with some force by the chairman (Mr. Samuel Gurney,) Mr. 
Thompson fired, and, affirming that this mode of discussing the 
question was a breach of the pledge given him, insisted on retract- 
ing his offer, and on placing his amendment again before the chair. 
This somewhat unusual incident naturally produced a strong sensa- 
tion in both the parties who were in force in the Hall, and the ex- 
citement for a time ran very high. At length Mr. Thompson, 
relieved in a measure by the utterance of his feelings, and justified 
by a public request from his friend Mr. Bright, consented a second 
time to withdraw his motion ; accompanying this consent, however, 
with an intimation that the majority of the meeting was with 
him. Not prepared to make such admission, some members 
of the Committee thought it would be better that the sense of 
the meeting should be taken; and, after a brief pause, the Chair- 
man put the amendment accordingly. The show of hands was 
large on both sides, and many persons doubted on which part 
the majority oy but the chairman decided that the amendment 
was carried. The interest of the meeting was now over, and the 
remaining business was speedily disposed of. 

Passed as Mr. Thompson’s amendment was at the annual mect- 
ing of the Society, the Committee have not resented, and do not 
mean to evade it. A special meeting of this body was held on the 
22nd instant, for the consideration of the whole subject as it now 
stands; and the resolution to which they came has been sent forth 
in the form of the following circular :— 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
27, New Broad-street, May 23rd, 1844. 

S1r,—At a Special Meeting of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, held at No. 27, New Broad-street, on 
Wednesday evening, the 22nd instant, it was resolved :— 

That a Special General Meeting of the members of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society be summoned, in conformity with 
the 8th rule of its constitution, to meet at Exeter Hall,* London, 
on Monday, the 3rd of June next, at 11 o’Clock in the Morning, 
**to consider that part of the Constitution of the Society which 
pledges it to the adoption of fiscal regulations in favour of free 
labour.’’ 

As a member of the Society, according to the 5th rule of its constitu- 
tion, you are respectfully invited to attend.t This circular, which is not 
transferable, will be your ticket of admission to the said Special General 
Meeting, on inscribing your name and address, in a book to be prepared 
for the purpose, at the Hall. lam, sir, yours respectfully, 

Joun Scosue, Secretary. 


To such a reference to their consituency the Committee have not, 
and never have had, the slightest objection. They make the appeal 
without fear ; but whatever may be their anticipations, they will not 
prejudge the issue. 


Aurnoucs we have thought it better not to interrupt our narrative 
of the proceedings at the Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Auil-levery Society by any remarks on the speech of Mr. Thompson, 
we cannot permit ourselves to pass it over without notice. It has 
partly a personal claim on us, inasmuch as it prefers some grave 
complaints against the conductors of this journal; but more parti- 
cularly is it important as constituting what may fairly be deemed the 





* Ground Floor, No. 6, 

tT Any Subscriber of Ten Shillings or upwards, annually, or donor 
of Five Guineas to the Society, has a right to attend, and should it 
happen that by mistake, the circular has not reached the party, on its 


being intimated to the Secretary, at 27, New Broad-street, one will be 
immediately sent. 





manifesto of the ultra free-traders attached to the Anti-slavery 
body, Whether we shall succeed in our attempt to do it dispas- 
sionate justice, our readers shall say when we have done. 

We will cna of the personal matter in the first instance. It is 
contained in the following passage :— 

‘* T must take exception to that part of the committee’s report, which 
declares there has been a full and candid discussion on this entire ques- 
tion (hear, hear). I am not here to complain that I, who in another 
place and on another occasion, did calmly discuss this great question, 
have not been permitted, through the medium of the accredited and 
authorised journal of the society, to speak to the anti-slavery public of 
this country. I will not complain that others are not permitted 
to put in their statements, and explain their sentiments, except 
so far as some honourable conductor of the journal may please 
to place in the centre of a short editorial notice some detached 
sentences of that speech. I will not complain that, while every 
letter on the other side has been published in the o of the 
society, and distributed through the length and breadth of the 
country, I have not yet seen, with the exception of a letter bear- 
ing the signatures of three gentlemen—Mr. Blair, of Bath; Mr. 
Anstie, of Devizes; and Mr. Spencer, of Hinton—one statement, 
embodying a calm elucidation of views of those who differ from the 
committee on this question (cheers). I will not complain of this, though 
I must, in stating this fact, take exception to those particular words 
which have been inserted in the report, and which go to declare that the 
committee have been anxious that a fall and candid exposition of the views 
entertained on this great question should be put before the public.” 

Mr. Thompson’s complaint—for this is evidently his meaning 
when he says he does not complain—is, that neither he nor other 
gentlemen of his. way of thinking ‘‘ have been permitted”’ to express 
their sentiments in the Anti-Slavery Reporter. We beg to ask in 
reply, whether Mr. Thompson, or any of his friends, has ever been 
refused this opportunity ? Has any one of them ever sought it? 
If this has been the case, the fact has never come to our knowledge. 
As a medium of expressing their sentiments, this journal has been 
as much neglected by this whole party as though ‘‘ the Anti-slavery 
saya were the last people in the country by whom they wished to 

heard. Nothing more can really have been intended by Mr. 
Thompson, than that the reports of speeches delivered at the meet- 
ings of the League have not been inserted in the Reporter without 
solicitation. Whether this be a high crime and misdemeanour we 
must leave our readers to judge. We really thought—but foolishly, 
perhaps—that we paid some respect to these speeches when we 
made them the topics of leading articles, not generally the obscurest 
things in a newspaper. Will any one tell us into what part of the 
League our articles have been transferred? No copy even of the 
circular of Messrs. Blair, Anstie, and Spencer, was sent for inser- 
tion in the Reporter ; and we ean afford to ask, we think, whether 
the spontaneous insertion of that paper did not show some desire for 
‘a full and candid exposition” of the views of various parties in the 
Anti-slavery body ? 

But let us come to the general subject, in relation to which, as we 
have said, the speech of Mr. Thompson is an important document. 
Under the circumstances in which it was delivered it must be taken 
to be a complete statement of the case of his party; and, although 
Mr. Thompson pitied himself for being the man chosen to make it, 
the friends in whose name he spoke no doubt—and justly—congra- 
tulated themselves on having engaged so powerful and eloquent an 
advocate. We may fairly assume, therefore, that we have here the 
case in its strength, and that we shall find in the eaposé before us 
whatever it has of the conclusive or the convincing. We proceed, 
then, to a careful examination of it. 

Mr. Thompson begins by an admission which at once does eredit 
to his candour, and clears the ground for his argument; namely, 
that the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society have acted correctly according to the constitution of that 
body, which both directs and binds them. ‘The constitution itself 
he impugns, in that article of it which sanctions the adoption of 
fiscal regulations in favour of free labour. What are his reasons 
for disapproving this article? Reasons, did we say? We must 
alter our phraseology, and say reason ; for he states only one. But 
this, perhaps, is a direct and conclusive one. Let us see. It is, that 
fiscal regulations ‘‘can be maintained et @ resort to force.” 
And this argument Mr. Thompson elaborated (as he well might, 
seeing it was his only one,) with much eloquence, and many fervid 
appeals to the conscience. But, whether there be any force in this 
argument or not in the direction in which it bears, it is evident that 
it is wholly beside the mark, and that it misses altogether the real 
question. The real question relates, not to fiseal regulations univer- 
sally, but to fiscal regulations in favour of free labour. Mr. Thompson, 
however, at once diverts us from fiscal regulations of this or of any other 
class, and fixes our view on fiscal regulations at large—since they 
must all of them be “ maintained by a resort to force,” whether for 
or against free labour, or for whateyer other purpose. This part of 
his speech, consequently, is neither more nor less than an argument 
(of more or less weight) against fiscal regulations altogether; it is 
no argument at all against such a modification of regulations 
as shail favour free labour. The true question for discussion is— 
fiscal regulations being in operation, is it improper so to frame 
them as to encourage free labour ? On this question Mr. Thomp- 
son said not a word. The argument he did use would sweep awa 
duties for revenue (which even the Leaguers uphold) as w: 
as duties for monopoly, together with al] those innumerable and 
multiform applications of force, seen and unseen, which ent 
human society from being a curious and somewhat perplexing ex- 
hibition of the fruits of the voluntary principle, 
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We have said that on the real ee ae ae fiscal 
regulations bein ted, it is improper so to e them as to 
encourage free ur—Mr. hapa en uttered not a word. His 
silence, however, is expressive. It permits judgment to go b 
default. It is a tacit admission, that, apart from an objection whic 
applies to fiscal regulations universally, there is no objection to 
be made against fiscal ore in favour of free labour. 

Mr. Thompson then adverted to the objections to which his views 
are liable. He said he had found two: the one, that the introduc- 
tion into the British market of Brazilian and Cuban sugar ‘‘ would 
lead to an aggravation of the horrors of slavery, and increase the 
traffic in slaves ;"’ the other, “‘ that the consumption of produce the 
result of labour coerced and unremunerated is acrime.” He applied 
himself in the first instance to the second of these objections ; but, 
as this is a ground which the Committee have never taken, we do 
not feel ourselves concerned with its defence. We confess, however, 
that we were on the alert to hear what this eloquent advocate might 
say on the first of the two points he had brought up. ‘‘ But Icome 
back to the first argument,’’-said he ; “that it (the introduction of 
slave-grown sugar) would aggravate the horrors of (slavery and) 
the slave-trade. My verdict on this part of the subject is, ‘ not 
proven.’” We acknowledge that we were struck with astonishment 
when we heard this announcement. Not proven? Does Mr. 
Thompson then mean to say, that, if it were proved, he would give 
up his case? And will he admit hypothetically, that, if the admis- 
sion of slave-grown sugar would aggravate the condition of slaver 
and the extent of the slave-trade, it ought not to be allowed 
So it seems to us his plea of ‘not proven’ must be understood ; 
and we rejoice in this outbreak of a generous heart, a sign by 
which we recognise our old friend and fellow-labourer in the 
Anti-slavery cause. Here we are ina moment agreed. If the con- 
sumption of es sugar would not have this effect, we do 
not wish it excluded ; and he does not wish it introduced if it would. 
There is no longer, therefore, any question of principle between us. 
The controversy relates henceforth to a mere question of fact, and, 
happily, to a question far from being difficult of solution. 

en, in relation to the alleged influence of the admission of 
slave-produce in aggravating slavery and augmenting the slave- 
trade, Mr. Thompson exclaimed ‘Not proven,” one might have 
been ready to utter the counter exclamation, Was it ever doubted P 
But we are not to suppose Mr. Thompson either ignorant or incon- 
siderate of the obvious influence of an increased demand for produce 
in increasing the sufferings of labourers who are slaves, or in 
requiring an enlarged supply of slaves for the augmented toil. All 
this he understands very well. But his argument is, that the same 
result will be arrived at in either direction. If we open our ports 
to all produce, including the slave-grown, he admits that we shall 
— slavery and augment the slave-trade ; but so we shall, he 
rms, and to the same extent, if we open our ports to the produce 
of free labour only : since we shall in this case, by abstracting free- 
labour produce from the general markets of the world, leave 
. chasm which will be immediately filled up by the produce of 
ves. 

What there is of truth in this representation is not merely true, 
but obvious, although it has been brought forward with an air of 
sagacity—we might almost say, an air of discovery—somewhat 
amusing. It did not require a Solon to acquaint us that, if we take 
a quantity—say 40,000 tons—of free-grown sugar out of the conti- 
nental market, this amount will be supplied out of the general 
sugar produce of the world, including that of slave labour as well 
as free. Nothing can be plainer than that such a result will and 
must take place. Every , except perhaps the gentlemen of the 
League, saw this from the first, and nobody—none of the Anti-sla- 
very party, at least—is taken by surprise by it. It is just one 
instance of a great and universal fact, which admits of no exception, 
that an increased demand for any article tends to stimulate the pro- 
duction of it wherever it is produced or producible throughout the 
whole world. 

Admitting this fact, however, do we admit the ment which is 
founded on it ? no means. We may admit, indeed, that this 
element of the world’s commerce restricts the benefit to be derived 
from fiscal tions in favour of free labour within narrower limits 
than might otherwise be attained, and than we could desire to attain ; 
but we cannot allow that the drawback is of so great an amount as 
to render such regulations useless and void. 

For, in the first place, the value of such regulations is not to be 
estimated mer-ly by their effect on the actual culture of sugar, but 
also, and more especially, by their moral power as the utterance of a 
great national sentiment. use of them is to tell the world that 
Great Britain abhors slavery and the slave-trade, and to serve as a 
method of practically discountenancing them. It is a mode of em- 
ploying the force of public opinion; and may be regarded as 
y obligatory on a nation whose opinion, on the one hand, is 

more weight on all questions than that of any other country in 
the world, and whose opinion, on the other, has been so often and 
so energetically expressed on slavery and the slave-trade in particu- 
lar. Slaveholders and slave-traders may share in the universal 
improvement in the sugar trade which the partial opening of the 
British market must inevitably produce; but they will stil quail 
under the loud and indignant rebuke which the refusal of Great 
Britain to admit the produce of their wickedness into her ports will 
administer in the presence of the world. 

The consi on we have now stated will apply, whatever be the 
amount of the stimulus incidentally ministered to slave-culture by 
our admitting free-grown sugars; even supposing it, for the sake 





of argument, to be as t as would result from our admitting 
sugar indiscriminately. But—and this is our next point—we do 
not admit this. Mr. argues as though the whole vacancy 
in the European market caused by British consumption of free- 
grown sugar would be filled up by the produce of slave-labour—as 
if the stimulus applied to the culture of sugar by the consumption 
of 40,000 tons more of it annually in England would be confined to 
slave-holding countries! This is an obvious mistake. The culture 
of sugar will be quickened everywhere ; and the produce of free 
labour will come, in full proportion, to supply the vacancy created 
in the general market. a ly of all the markets in the world, 
that of Great Britain is the most-valuable to the sugar grower. If 
this were open to slave-grown sugars, it would supply a greater 
stimulus to slave-culture than any that can arise from a participation 
in the impulse which will be given to the foreign market at large ; 
while on the contrary, the limitation of the British market to free- 
grown sugar will give to free labour a ready-money superiority over 
slave-labour, and thus tend to promote its extension and improve- 
ment. In this way a second important object will be obtained by 
fiscal regulations in favour of free labour. 

There is yet a third. The annexation of a pecuniaary advantage 
to the employment of free labour, will be a standing and influential 
argument for the abandonment of slave-labour. As it is certain 
that. pecuniary profit is not the universal basis of the system of 
slavery—we take Turkey and Africa to witness—so it cannot be 
confidently expected that slavery will be ae 1s abolished by all 
parties who find it to be a pecuniary loss. Nevertheless, apie 
generally feel rather tenderly in their pockets; and as the fact that 
slavery is gainful contributes powerfully to a firm grasp of it, so 
the discovery that it is no longer a money-making, but a losing 
system, must strongly lead towards its abandonment. Is it not desira- 
ble, therefore, that the Brazilians and Cubans should have to say, 
‘‘ If we use free labour,we can carry our sugars direct to the English 
market, and this will give us so much more per cwt. for them: 
now let us abolish slavery?” Will not this be better—more 
humane, more sound in morals, more noble and more generous in 

licy—than to put into their mouths such words as these :—‘‘ The 
English will take our slave-grown sugar. Now for the lash. We 
can now enrich ourselves by a rate of labour which will kill off the 
slaves with double speed, and may depend upon the double dili- 
gence of the slave-traders will supply the vacancy” ? : 

We have thus noticed, we believe, every part of Mr. Thompson's 
argument against fiscal regulations in favour of free labour. It is 
needless now to say that to us it was altogether unconvincing. To 
us, indeed, his reasonings were unexpectedly feeble; and, if we 
had before been doubting, his speech would, we think, have deter- 
mined us on the opposite side. The commonplaccs which occupied 
the rest of his address, and the whole of Mr. right’s, scarcely re- 
quire notice. It is perhaps true, that the humanity of the Queen’s 
Ministers ‘‘ has leaped out of the coffee-pot into the sugar basin ;” 
but Mr. Thompson knows that this gibe is not applicable to the 
Committee. It is perhaps true also, that the Queen’s Ministers are 
as hypocritical as the orators of the er represent them; but 
the declared principle of the abolitionists has always been, to pur- 
sue their own object without to the character of political men 
or political parties. Mr. Bright affirms that ‘‘ many of the Com- 
mittee have a strong opinion contrary to that of others;” to which 
we reply, that this is utterly unknown in the Committee itself. But 
we stop ourselves, as we fear we have already wearied our readers. 
We trust the critical importance of the occasion will be our apolo 
for remarks so extended, and that those who are interested in the 
os | question in debate will give to them a serious and candid 
perusal. 





Tue necessity of devoting almost the whole of our present num- 
ber to the Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, precludes us from more than a very brief notice of other 
important topics, to which we must do more justice in our next. 
We must, however, just name one of them. 

On the 14th instant, Admiral de Mackau, French Minister of 
Marine, introduced into the Chamber of Peers, a project of law 
relating to the Abolition of Slavery in the colonies. is step, we 
suppose, is one of the fruits of the late debate on the petitions of the 
artizans, but the measure itself is altogether unsatisfactory. It 
merely proposes to amend a law of 1833, so as to make it more 
clear that certain powers to issue royal ordinances for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the slaves are conferred upon the king. It 
takes, consequently, no step in advance. If the law should be 
adopted by the Chambers during the — session, (of which, at 
this advanced period, there is little pro oe is done but 
to enable the king to issue royal ordinances. No one knows when 
the ordinances will be issued, or what they will contain; while it is 

uite certain that they will meet with a determined opposition in 
the colonies, and leave the question of abolition practically where it 
is now. We cannot help regarding this as a scheme for consuming 
time, a plan for throwing the real question of emancipation a year 
or two farther off. The abolitionists of France can certainly never 
consent to be so trifled with. 
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